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EMPEROR  6RIUIDFII1HER  CLOCK 

DO-IT-YOURSELF  CASE  KIT 

MODEL  120  SOLID  ¥4  INCH  GENUINE  BLACK  WALNUT 

wiiLc  r  iiiiiCii 

89^0 


Regular  $129.50 


Finished 
Model  120  shown 


Because  of  short  suppfy, 
BLACK  WALNUT  PRICES  HAVE  GONE  SKY  HIGH! 

THIS  OFFER  wTlL  NEVER  BE  REPEATED' 

All  pieces  pre-cut  and  pre-sanded.  Breakfront  swan  neck 
and  finial,  waist  and  dial  doors,  dial  frame  and  sculp- 
tured base-front  pre-assembled.  Complete  hardware  and 
assembly  instructions  furnished.  Each  piece  may  be 
re-ordered  separately. 

QUALITY  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES! 

Black  Walnut  is  the  hardwood  that  has  been  selected  by  genera- 
tions of  craftsmen  for  the  rich  beauty  of  its  grain  and  hue.  This 
Emperor  Grandfather  Clock  case  is  solid  Black  Walnut,  so  the 
clock  you  assemble  will  be  worthy  of  becoming  an  heirloom.  Yet, 
this  special  sale  price  is  well  below  the  cost  of  buying  the  lumber 
yourself  and  starting  from  scratch. 

This  offer  will  exhaust  our  present  stock  of  Black  Walnut  bought 
before  the  price  rise. 

Fine  craftsmanship  gives  Emperor  Clocks  a  warm,  rich  beauty. 
Clock  movements  imported  from  West  Germany  insure  lasting 
dependability. 


3  WAYS  TO  BUY 

Do-lt-Yourself  Kit  without  move- 
ment; assembled,  unfinished 
case  without  movement  and 
completely  finished  clock  with 
movement  installed. 


SAVE  HUNDREDS  OF  DOLLARS 

Buy  a  Do-lt-Yourseif  Kit  and 
movement  from  Emperor.  Your 
cost  $169.00.  Then  compare 
your  finished  clock  with  other 
solid  black  walnut  clocks  re- 
tailing up  to  $700. 


Model  120 
Black  Walnut 
4"  X  163/4"  X  10' 


SEND  FOR  FREE  COLOR  BROCHURE 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

If  not  completely  satisfied,  return  collect  in  the  original  shipping  car- 
ton within  30  days  for  a  complete  refund.  No  questions,  no  excuses. 


ORDER  NOW!  OFFER  GOOD  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1973 


UUIOIirFDIIIIEillllllliUI! 


EMPEROR  MOVEMENT  FOR  MODEL  120 

WEIGHT  DRIVEN  -  EIGHT  DAY  -  WESTMINSTER  CHIMES 

The  Emperor  Grandfather  clock  movement  100-M  is  manufactured 
by  West  German  clocksmiths,  who  have  been  producing  the  world's 
finest  clock  movements  for  three  generations.  The  solid  braSs  dial 
is  surrounded  by  embossed  overlays.  The  face  has  a  high,  per- 
manent polish  and  serpentine  hands.  In  the  arch  above  the  dial 
is  a  shaped  aluminum  world  with  the  words  "Tempus  Fugit" 
(Time  Flies)  inscribed  in  black  enamel.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  a  mov- 
ing moon  dial  with  lunar  calendar. 

The  completely  weight-driven  movement  strikes  the  famous  West- 
minster chimes  on  musically-tuned  rods:  four  notes  on  the  quarter- 
hour,  eight  on  the  half-hour,  twelve  on  the  three-quarter  hour  and 
sixteen  on  the  hour.  The  hour  is  struck  on  additional  tuned  rods. 
All  plates  in  the  movement  are  solid  brass,  and  all  pinions  are 
hardened  steel  ...  No  plastic  parts. 

Immediate  Delivery  -  1  Year  Unconditional  Guarantee 


lOO-M  Movement 
with  Tempus  Fugit 
Dial 
ONLY  $79.50 


SHOWROOMS 

Fairhope,  Alabama,  Emperor  Industrial  Park  (Factory) 

Pensacola,  Florida,  8  miles  East,  U.S.  98 
Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  2125  Williams  Street  (Off  1-55) 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  723  Royal  Street  (French  Quarter) 


ORDER  DIRECT  WITH  THIS  FORM! 
OFFER  GOOD  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1973 
■  THIS  OFFER  WILL  NEVER  BE  REPEATED  H 


100-M  Movement 
with  Moving  Moon 
Dial 

ONLY  $94.50 


TO: 


KITS  AND  MOVEMENTS  SHIPPED  AT  ONCE  —  F.O.B.  FAIRHOPE,  ALA. 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  GRANDFATHER  CLOCKS 

Please  Check: 

EMPEROR  CLOCK  COMPANY  New  Customer 

Emperor  Industrial  Park,  Dept.  47     ,  Fairhope,  Alabama   36532  Previous  Customer 


QUANTITY 

DESCRIPTION 

WEIGHT 

REG.  PRICE 

SALE 

EXTENSION 

Model  120-K  Do-lt-Yourself 

Case  Kit,  w/o  movement 

53 

$129.50 

$  89.50 

Model  120-A  completely  finished  clock 
with  Tempus  Fugit  dial, 
Westminster  chimes 

95 

369.50 

299.50 

with  moving  moon  dial, 
Westminster  chimes 

95 

384.50 

314.50 

Model  100-M  movement  complete 
with  Tempus  Fugit  dial, 
Westminster  Chimes  for  Model  120 

32 

79.50 

Model  100-M  movement  complete 
with  moving  moon  dial, 
Westminster  chimes  for  Model  120 

32 

94.50 

Detailed  blueprint  plans  for  Model  120 

1.50 

We  accept  personal  checks. 
ENCLOSED:     (    )  CHECK  $. 


(    )  MONEY  ORDER  $  

CHARGE  TO  MY:  (    )  MASTER  CHARGE  (    )  BANKAMERICARD 


TOTAL  $. 

Alabama  residents  only,  $. 
add  4%  sales  tax 

GRAND  TOTAL  $_ 


Card  number 


Expiration  date 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 
CITY  


.  STATE . 


.ZIP_ 


Please  send  FREE  color  brochure  on 
complete  Emperor  line  □ 


EFFECTIVE  JULY  1,  1973,  MOVEMENT  PRICES  WILL  INCREASE  SUBSTANTIALLY  | 
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He  is  paid  *24,000  iust  to 
find  out  wiiat  happened 


Tom  Sutton  didn't  have  much  hope  that 
day  he  mailed  a  coupon  from  an  ad 
like  this.  He  wasn't  all  that  young  any 
more.  He  had  no  college  degree.  No 
experience.  No  money  to  invest  in  a 
business.  And,  after  10  years  working 
in  a  drive-in  theater,  his  paycheck  was 
only  $400  a  month. 

Tom  was  so  far  down  the  scale  of 
success  that  all  he  had  was  dreams  — 
until  the  day  he  mailed  the  coupon.  On 
that  day  everything  he  wanted  suddenly 
became  possible!  It  was  the  single  most 
important  act  of  his  life.  It  changed 
the  future. 

Free  Book  Put  Tom  Sutton 
On  The  Road  To  Big  Income 

That  coupon  brought  Tom  a  fasci- 
nating Free  Book  from  Universal 
Schools  —  the  same  book  you  can  have 
in  just  a  few  days  if  you  mail  the  coupon 
now.  It's  an  eye-opener.  It  tells  the 
little-known  story  of  a  world  of  op- 
portunity all  around  you  —  no  matter 
where  you  live. 

It  tells  the  story  of  an  astonishing, 
nation-wide  profession  employing  tens- 
of-thousands  of  men  in  the  most  excit- 
ing, satisfying  careers  imaginable  —  In- 
surance Investigation. 

It  was  all  news  to  Tom  Sutton.  He'd 
hardly  ever  heard  of  Insurance  Inves- 
tigation before.  He  didn't  know  the 
first  thing  about  it.  Yet,  it  was  the 
career  that  would  shortly  zoom  his  in- 
come up  to  $24,000  a  year! 
He  Learned  The  Secrets  Of 
Success  In  Just  30  Minutes! 

Tom  skimmed  through  Universal's 
Free  Book  in  30  minutes  and  changed 
his  life.  Today,  as  a  professional  In- 
surance Investigator,  his  fascinating  job 
is  to  find  out  what  happened  .  .  .  why 
it  happened  .  .  .  how  it  happened  .  .  . 
who's  to  blame  in  accidents  and  losses 
of  all  kinds.  He  reports  the  facts  to 
his  company. 

He's  out  and  on  the  move  into  new, 
exciting  scenes  every  day.    He  enjoys 
the  remarkable  freedom  of  action,  solid 
security  and  big  benefits  that  are  part  of 
this  career.  He's  a  respected  professional 
doing  a  vital  service  in  a  huge,  con- 
stantly growing  business. 
He  Saw  His  Big  Opportunity 
By  Adding  Up  5  Key  Facts. 
Here  Is  What  We  Told  Him: 
9  Insurance  Investigation  is  part  of  one 
of  the  world's  biggest  and  richest  busi- 
nesses —  paying  out  some  $20  Billion 
every  year  in  claims. 
#  There  are  more  than  30  million  ac- 
cidents and  losses  every  year,  most  of 
them  covered  by  insurance. 
9  For  every  accident  involving  insur- 
ance,  a  trained  Insurance  Investigator 
must  go  to  work  to  get  the  facts  — 
what  happened?  Why?  How?  Who? 
9  That    means    exciting,  highly-profit- 
able   work  —  constantly    growing  op- 
portunity —  for   Insurance  Investigators 
everywhere,  in  cities,  towns,  rural  areas. 
9  For  more  than  20  years  Universal 
Schools'   famous    training-by-mail  plan 


A  TRUE  STORY 

from  the  files  of  Universal  Schools.  The 
name  of  our  graduate  is  changed 
to  protect  his  privacy.  ^ 


has  been  the  path  to  success  for  hundreds 
of  men  in  this  amazing  field,  most  of 
them  men  with  no  college,  no  experience. 
He  Trained  Without  Risk, 
In  His  Spare  Time  At  Home 

Tom  Sutton  saw  the  opportunity  and 
grabbed  it.  He  enrolled  with  Universal 
Schools  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  trained 
to  be  an  Insurance  Investigator.  He 
simply  studied  lessons  at  home  in  his 
spare  time.  He  easily  kept  on  with  his 
job  at  the  drive-in  and  didn't  risk  a 
single  paycheck  while  he  prepared  for 
his  new  career. 

He  learned  exactly  how  to  step  in 
and  start  making  real  money  in  the  huge 
Insurance  Investigation  field.  And  he 
learned  well,  because  the  famous  Uni- 
versal course  is  so  respected  that  it  is 
used  by  many  insurance  companies  to 
train  their  own  investigators.  More 
than  1,400  company  offices  all  over  the 
country  request  the  names  of  Universal 
graduates  for  possible  employment. 
Hundreds  Of  Success  Stories 
From  All  Parts  Of  The  Country 

Tom  Sutton's  income  is  unusually 
high  and  it  is  not  typical  of  the  indus- 
try. But  it  does  prove  the  huge  poten- 
tial in  Insurance  Investigation,  even  for 
men  of  only  average  education  and  no 
experience.  Hundreds  of  such  men  have 


found  new  money-success  and  profes- 
sional security  through  Universal 
training. 

"I've  found  what  I  wanted  to  do  and 
my  income  has  doubled."  —  David  Niel- 
sen, Texas 

"I've  had  more  offers  than  I  ever 
thought  possible."  —  Ed  Cohen,  Pa. 

"I  haven't  had  a  day  of  college,  but 
I'm  being  paid  as  if  I  had."  —  John  Ber- 
wick, Ind. 

"My  company  is  grossing  $47,000  a 
year."  —  Don  Rogers,  Alaska 

Find  Your  Opportunity  Now. 
Send  For  Free  Book  Today! 

In  a  matter  of  days  you  can  have  in 
your  hands  the  same  Free  Book  that  put 
Tom  Sutton  and  many  others  on  the 
road  to  more  money.  There's  no  obli- 
gation and  no  salesman  will  call  on  you. 

Get  all  the  facts  on  this  big,  remark- 
able business.  The  opportunities  for 
full-time,  part-time  or  independent  work. 
The  amazing  benefits.  The  chance  to 
own  your  own  business  with  no  big  in- 
vestment. The  many  career  choices. 

But  act  today.  Take  that  money- 
making  walk  to  the  nearest  mailbox, 
like  Tom  Sutton  and  so  many  others 
have  done.  Mail  your  coupon  now.  We 
repeat:    no  obligation,  no  salesman. 


Mail  now  for  your  FREE  book  of  facts 


FREEDOM 
CAREERS 


Universal  Schools,  Dept.  11054A 

527 -7th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309 

Gentlemen:  By  return  mail,  please  rush  my  Free  Book 
on  earnings  and  opportunities  in  Insurance  Investiga- 
tion.  No  obligation.   No  Salesman  will  call  on  me. 

Name  


Age 


Address. 


Cily. 


.State. 


Zip 

.Code. 


Approved  for  Veterans'  Training 

A  Home-Study  Institution  Accredited  by  National  Home  Study  Council 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Letters  published  do  not  necessarily  ex- 
press the  policy  of  The  American  Legion. 
Keep  letters  short.  Name  and  address  must 
be  furnished.  Expressions  of  opinion  and 
requests  for  personal  service  are  appreci- 
ated, but  tliey  cannot  be  acknowledged  or 
answered,  due  to  lack  of  magazine  staff  for 
fJiese  piirposes.  Requests  jfor  personal  serv- 
ices u'hich  may  be  legitimately  asked  of 
The  American  Legion  should  be  made  to 
your  Post  Seri'ice  Officer  or  your  state 
(Department)  American  Legion  Hq.  Send 
letters  to  the  editor  to:  Letters.  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

THE  BOONS  OF  RESEARCH 

sir:  Your  fine  article  on  the  transistor 
("A  Happy  25th  Anniversary  to  the 
Transistor,"  Feb.)  contains  the  best  brief 
argument  I  know  for  people  to  stop 
knocking  technology  and  support  sound 
research  in  pure  science  even  if  no  con- 
ceivable use  for  it  can  be  seen  in  ad- 
vance. As  you  made  clear,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Labs  invented  the  transistor  by 
sinking  a  great  deal  of  money  into  re- 
search to  find  a  better  device  than  the 
vacuum  tube  for  amplifving  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls.  Without  this  par- 
ticular need  of  the  phone  companies, 
pei-haps  nobody  would  have  made  the 
investment  needed  to  develop  the  tran- 
sistor. 

Now  we  have  perhaps  100,000  or  more 
people  walking  around  with  cardiac 
pacemakers  who  would  be  dead  and 


— Advertisement 


A  lot  of  people  write  telling  how  they  quit 
smoking  with  the  aid  of  Bantron'"'.  A  com- 
mon feature  of  many  of  these  letters  tells 
how  Bantron  succeeded  when  nothing  else 
could. 

Mr.  Peter  Liptai  of  Baldwin  Park,  Cali- 
fornia writes:  "I  have  lost  count  long  ago 
of  how  many  times  I  have  tried  to  quit  and 
failed.  Now  with  the  help  of  Bantron  I  have 
finally  kicked  the  habit  and  joined  the  un- 
hooked generation." 

This  is  from  Mr.  John  M.  Rowe  of  Reeds 
Ferry,  New  Hampshire:  "I  have  tried  many 
times  in  20  years  to  stop  smoking.  When  I 
tried  Bantron  it  was  with  little  faith.  But  it 
worked,  and  this  is  forever,  I  am  sure." 

What  is  the  special  thing  about  Bantron 
that  enabled  it  to  do  the  job  for  Mr.  Liptai 
and  Mr.  Rowe  when  nothing  else  could? 

The  answer  is  that  Bantron  is  the  only 
major  smoking  deterrent  containing  bul- 
fered  Lobeline  Sulfate*. 

Lobeline  Sulfate  (even  without  buffering) 
is  an  effective  smoking  deterrent,  proven 
in  clinical  tests.  It  works  not  by  making 


buried  today  if  it  weren't  for  an  invest- 
ment of  a  corporation  to  improve  long- 
distance telephoning. 

How  lucky  they  are  that  Bell  Labs  had 
a  motive  to  spend  the  money  that  pro- 
duced solid-state  electronics! 

We  never  know  what  will  come  of 
well-founded  research  in  pure  science, 
and  it  behooves  us  not  to  knock  it  just 
because  we  can't  foresee  what  will  come 
of  it. 

Christian  V.  Walters 
Seattle,  Wash. 

CARRYING  THE  MAIL  WEST 

sir:  Lynwood  Mark  Rhodes's  article, 
"How  They  Carried  the  Mail  West" 
(Jan.) ,  was  a  well-written,  decidedly  in- 
structive article,  well  worth  keeping  and 
re-reading. 

But  how  in  Sam  Hill  did  you  get 
around  to  calling  the  "celerity"  wagon 
a  "Celebrity"  wagon?  The  celerity 
wagon  was  a  light  rig,  as  compared  with 
the  Concord  stages,  and  necessary  for 
traveling  very  bad  roads.  The  stage 
coach  has  been  glorified  plenty.  Why  not 
print  a  picture  of  the  celerity  wagon, 
which,  while  not  so  dramatic,  should  be 
equally  famous. 

C.B.  Axford 
New  York,  N.Y. 


smoking  unpleasant,  but  by  acting  as  a 
substitute  for  nicotine  in  the  system.  It 
helps  to  reduce  the  craving  and  withdrawal 
symptoms.  But  taken  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  be  an  effective  substitute  for  nico- 
tine, Lobeline  by  itself  often  upsets  the 
stomach. 

However,  some  years  ago,  researchers 
in  a  great  American  University  discovered 
that  buffering  Lobeline  Sulfate  with  two 
special  antacids  virtually  eliminated  any 
likelihood  of  stomach  upset.  This  discovery 
was  a  great  breakthrough.  It  was  immedi- 
ately patented,  and  is  now  available  in 
Bantron.  Because  of  this  discovery, 
Bantron  contains  four  times  as  much 
Lobeline  in  a  single  dose  as  any  major 
smoking  deterrent  sold  in  drug  stores. 

Before  Bantron  was  put  on  the  market 
it  was  thoroughly  researched,  it  was  tested 
on  hundreds  of  people  who  wanted  to  quit 
smoking.  In  these  clinical  tests,  83%,  more 
than  4  out  of  5,  quit  easily  and  pleasantly, 
with  the  help  of  Bantron,  in  only  5  to  7 
days. 

That's  a  pretty  good  batting  average 
isn't  it!  Why  not  try  Bantron  yourself.  Join 
Mr.  Liptai  and  Mr.  Rowe  and  quit  smoking 
for  good. 

*Lobelia  Alkaloids  Sulfate 


Celerity  wagon. 


U.S.  AND  THE  COMMON  MARKET 

SIR:  I  just  want  to  comment  on  the  fine 
article  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Weyr  in 
the  February  issue.  ("The  Common 
Market  vs.  U.S.  Bread  and  Butter.")  It 
reminds  one  of  the  parable  of  the  hunter 
and  the  bear,  which  goes  as  follows: 
One  day  there  was  a  hunter  in  the  forest, 
and  he  came  upon  a  clearing  and  there 
was  a  large  bear  in  the  middle  of  the 
clearing.  The  hunter  raised  his  rifle,  and 
just  as  he  was  taking  aim,  the  bear  said, 
"Just  a  minute,  friend,  don't  shoot.  What 
do  you  want?"  The  hunter  said,  "I  want 
a  fur  coat."  "Well,"  the  bear  said,  "that's 
reasonable.  What  I  want  is  a  full  stomach. 
Why  don't  we  sit  down  and  negotiate?" 
So  the  hunter  said,  "All  right,"  and  they 
sat  down  and  negotiated.  After  a  certain 
period  of  time,  the  bear  got  up  and  left 
alone.  The  bear  had  his  full  stomach  and 
the  hunter  had  his  fur  coat. 

We  cannot  afEord  to  do  less  than  em- 
ploy to  the  maximum  our  economic  tech- 
niques, personnel  and  knowledge  in  the 
solution  of  this  complex  problem  of  our 
foreign  trade  which  confronts  our  na- 
tion today.  The  article  and  its  timing 
were  Right  on  the  Money  ($). 

John  C.  Humig 
Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 

ATTN:  WW2  INFANTRYMEN 

sir:  For  a  history  of  Luneville,  France, 
in  WW2,  I  am  anxious  to  contact  men 
who  were  in  the  313th,  314th  and  315th 
Infantry  Regiments  and  79th  Infantry 
Division  who  were  in  my  home  town  of 
Luneville,  Sept.  1944-Dec.  1945. 

Gerard -PiLLOT 
16  rue  du  Pont-Rouge 
54300  Luneville,  France 

ATTN:  841ST  ENGR.  AVN. 
BN.  PERSONNEL 

sir:  For  a  history  of  the  WW2  841st  En- 
gineers Aviation  Battalion  that  I  am  now 
putting  together,  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  all  members  who  could  furnish  me 
with  information  about  anything  of  in- 
terest concerning  the  work  and  move- 
ments. This  book  will  be  given  to  all 
members  at  the  1974  reunion. 

I  would  also  like  information  from  the 
Korecin  War  members  and  Reserve  units. 

Thomas  D.  Farrow 
700  Worthington  Ave. 
McKeesport,  Pa.  15132 


How  Mr.  Liptai  and  Mr.  Rowe 

QUIT  SMOKING 
r\    FOR  GOOD 
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OFFICIAL  "HAWAII"  UNIFORM 

"Let  Hawaii  Know  We  Are  Here." 

Due  to  the  warm  weather  of  the  islands,  and  the  casual 
atmosphere  that  prevails  in  Hawaii,  the  National 
Adjutant  has  sanctioned  the  following  as  the  official 
dress  during  the  55th  National  Convention. 


A.  SPORTING  SHIRT.  Identify  yourself,  your  Post, 
and  present  the  true  Legion  image  with  this  Red, 
White,  and  Blue  dacron/cotton  shirt.  Squared 
bottom  to  wear  in  or  out. 

Sizes:  Sm.,  Med.,  Lg.,  X-Lg.,  and  XX-Lg. 

No.  70271,  each  $  6.95 

Save-Buy  two  shirts  for  $12.95 

NOTE:  Available  with  SAL  Emblem  upon  request. 

B.  LEGION  CAPS.  All  caps  made  to  order.  Allow 
about  4  weeks  for  delivery.  Additional  lettering  on 
all  caps  at  20  cents  per  letter  or  numeral.  ALL 
CAPS  SHIPPED  PREPAID. 

SPECIFY  SIZE 

STYLE  1  LETTERING-Post  numerals  with  name  of 
state  in  full. 

Serge,  unlined  No.  71169  $6.00 

Serge,  lined   No.  71225  $6.50 

Modified,  lined 

(Women  Legionnaires  only)    .  .No.  71281  $7.25 

STYLE  2  LETTERING-Post  numerals  with  city 
name  in  full  and  state  abbreviated. 

Serge,  unlined  No.  71 197  $7.25 

Serge,  lined   No.  7125 3  $7.50 

Modified,  lined 

(Women  Legionnaires  only)    .  .No.  71309  $7.50 

SONS    OF    THE    AMERICAN    LEGION  CAPS. 

Improved  box  style.  Fully  lined  with  sweatband. 
French  Blue.  Uniform  cloth  with  red,  white,  and 
blue  piping.  Unlettered.  Sizes  6-1/8  to  7-3/4. 
Additional  lettering  on  the  right  side  of  cap  at  20 
cents  per  letter  or  numeral. 
Squadron  (All  French  Blue) 

No.  51002   $4.25 


C.  GRAINED  WATER  BUFFALO  BELT.  1-1/2  '  wide 
black  or  brown  with  open  gold  buckle.  SPECIFY 
color  and  size. 

No.  74655   $7.50 

D.  TROUSERS:  Light-weight  tropical  of  55%  dacron, 
45%  wool.  Give  waist  size  and  height.  Sizes  29  to  46 
in  short,  regular  and  long. 

No.  77050,  each  $14.95 

Save-buy  two  pair  for  28.25 

Note:  Other  sizes,  special  order,  add  $5.00  service 
charge  and  allow  5  weeks  delivery. 


ACCESSORIES 

TRAVEL  KITS.  The  "Sociable"  travel  companions 
for  conventions,  sporting  events,  picnics,  and  every 
occasion  away  from  home.  "Coffee  Time"  travel  kit 
features  quality  electric  percolator  and  four  durable 
plastic  cups.  "Travel  Bar"  features  sparkling 
chromed  serving  utensils  and  unbreakable  beverage 
servers. 

E.  "Coffee  Time"  Travel  Kit 

No.  76190   $21.95 

F .  Two  Bottle  Travel  Bar 

No.  76180   $15.95 

NOT  ILLUSTRATED 
VINYL    GARMENT    BAGS.   Designed   for  easy 
"carry-on"  for  those  quick  trips  by  plane  or  car; 
also  excellent  for  storing  out-of-season  garments. 

G.  Gusseted  Bag;  better  quality 

No.  74415,  Black  only  $7.25 

H.  Economy  Clothing  Bag. 

No.  74414,  White  only  $3.00 

I.  CARRY  ON  FLIGHT  BAG-Made  of  quality  SKAI 
vinyl.  Available  in  black  or  brown.  Center 
compartment  holds  a  suit,  and  side  pockets  hold  all 
the  essentials  for  a  trip;  fits  under  plane  seat. 

No.  76100   $16.95 

YOUR  BANKAMERICARD 
OR  MASTER  CHARGE  WELCOME 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION,  NATIONAL 
EMBLEM  SALES  P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46206  DEPT.  F 


Enclosed  is  $ 
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By 

PROF.  ELLSWORTH  RAYMOND 

A Moscow  HISTORIAN.  Andrei  Amal- 
rik,  is  doing  penance  in  Siberia  for 
an  underground  book  he  wrote  three 
years  ago.  In  it.  he  predicted  a  Russian- 
American  alHance  that  would  bolster  an 
ailing  Soviet  regime.  His  book,  "Will  the 
Soviet  Union  Survive  Until  1984?"  said 
that,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Soviet 
Union  "can  already  rely  more"  on  the 
United  States  than  on  such  communist 
satellite  nations  as  Rumania  or  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

For  writing  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
in  such  bad  shape  that  it  might  not  last 
until  1984  unless  it  can  get  the  United 
States  to  bail  it  out,  Amalrik  was  sen- 
tenced to  Siberian  imprisonment  for 
"anti-Soviet  slander." 

Meanwhile,  a  good  deal  of  his  predic- 
tion seems  to  be  coming  true  in  the 
growing  Soviet-U.S.  talks,  agreements 
and  trade. 

Amalrik  addressed  himself  to  a  ques- 
tion which  must  loom  large  in  the  mind 
of  every  American.  What  are  the  reasons 
for  the  success — to  date  at  least — of 
President  Nixon's  overtures  to  the  Soviet 
Union? 

On  our  side.  President  Nixon's  mo- 
tives for  sitting  down  with  Soviet  leaders 
are  not  hard  to  read.  He  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  is  willing  to  do  everything  he  can 
to  cool  the  cold  war  by  negotiation.  If 
he  can  cool  it.  he  will.  If  he  can  open 
profitable  trade  with  the  Soviets,  he  will. 
If  he  can  reverse  the  arms  race,  he  will. 
If  he  can  establish  a  habit  of  reduced 
Soviet-American  hostility,  he  will.  His 
chief  reservation  is  only  that — ^while  try- 
ing— we  should  not  relax  our  guard. 
Such  efforts  have  always  been  immense- 
ly popular  in  the  United  States,  which 
didn't  start  the  cold  war  and  has  long 
been  sick  of  it. 

But  why  has  the  Soviet  Union  been 
receptive?  It  is  not  too  long  since 
Khrushchev  ranted  and  screamed  and 
beat  his  shoe  on  the  table  in  a  UN  dia- 
tribe against  us,  sent  Soviet  missiles  into 
Cuba,  and  defined  "peaceful  coexist- 
ence" as  a  non-shooting  economic  war 
that  would  bury  us  under  the  superior 
industry,  agriculture  and  technology  of 
the  Soviet  state  in  open  competition. 

Why  has  Brezhnev  totally  changed 
"peaceful  coexistence"  from  a  western 

Dr.  Raymond  is  a  professor  in  the  Pol- 
itics Dep't  of  New  York  University,  spe- 
cializing in  studies  of  Russian  affairs.  He 
has  followed  his  specialty  since  1938, 
when  he  was  a  research  analyst  and  chief 
translator  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Moscow. 
He  has  authored  three  books  as  well  as 
some  40  articles  in  his  field  in  leading 
U.S.  magazines.  Here  he  discusses  in 
everyday  language  the  essential  reasons 
why  Moscow  has  been  receptive  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  approaches. 


A.F.r.  riiiiM  I'irTiiiii Ai,  paimhi: 


Russia  turns  to  West  as  rift  with  China  persists.  Above,  anti-Soviet  demonstration  in  Peking. 

Why  is  Moscow 

A  summing  up  of  events  that  help  explain  why 
the  Kremhn  has  switched  from  shoe-pounding 
threats  to  velvet  gloves  and  welcoming  smiles. 


funeral  to  a  seeming  honeymoon  of  di- 
plomacy, disarmament,  trade,  tourism, 
space,  science  and  everything  but  politi- 
cal ideology?  What  do  the  Russians  hope 
to  get  out  of  a  new  sweetness? 

Nobody  believes  that  this  new,  awk- 
ward courtship  on  both  sides  reveals  any 
new-found  love  between  communism 
and  capitalism.  It  is  most  certainly  an 
arrangement  of  convenience.  What  con- 
venience, on  their  side,  and  how  long 
can  it  last? 

We  can  at  least  examine  the  pieces. 
Certainly  the  open  conflict  between 
Russia  and  China  is  one  of  the  more 
obvious  pieces.  Strategically,  it  behooves 
the  Soviets  to  ease  enmities  in  the  west 
when  Russia  has  a  powerful  enemy  in- 
side the  communist  camp  along  her  east- 
ern border. 

President  Nixon  exploited  this  turn  of 
events  to  the  hilt  in  his  dual  dealings 
with  both  hostile  red  giants.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  cold  war  began,  he  was 
able  to  put  the  United  States  in  the  role 
of  a  third — and  balancing — great  power, 
instead  of  in  the  role  of  one  of  two  chief 


contenders  in  the  rivalries  of  major  na- 
tions. 

For  the  first  50  years  or  so  of  her 
existence,  the  Soviet  Union  proposed  to 
crowd  capitalism  and  democracy  off  the 
map  by  spreading  "the  socialist  revolu- 
tion" (i.e.:  communism)  to  more  and 
more  nations.  After  some  success,  she  is 
now  experiencing  what  all  empire  build- 
ers come  to — the  "colonies"  don't  love 
the  "mother  country." 

In  eastern  Europe  she  still  holds  her 
"converts"  in  the  system  at  gunpoint. 

In  eastern  Asia,  her  greatest  "success" 
— Red  China — has  become  more  dan- 
gerous to  Soviet  security  than  uncom- 
munized  China  was. 

The  reality  of  empire  is  far  different 
from  the  dream  of  it.  In  the  dream,  a 
united  communist  empire  would  sink 
western  capitalism.  In  the  reality,  empire 
breeds  enemies  within.  The  effort  to  hold 
it  together  can  consume  the  dream  and 
the  dreamer.  Could  the  Russians,  who 
patiently  abetted  Mao  Tse-tung's  suc- 
cessful drive  to  communize  China  in 
1949,  have  foreseen  that  while  Mao  still 
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II, 


One  factor  inducing  Russia  to  turn  from  threat  to  conciliation  is  the  menace  of  nuclear  war. 

Dealing  With  Us? 


lived  the  Soviets  would  feel  it  necessary 
to  post  more  than  60  divisions  on  the 
Chinese  border? 

The  enmity  of  Russia  and  China  can 
be  expected  to  put  a  brake,  at  least,  on 
Soviet  provocation  of  western  nations  as 
long  as  it  lasts.  How  long  that  will  be, 
no  man  knows.  But  to  some  extent, 
easier  western  relations  with  Russia  and 
China  depend  on  the  continuing  enmity 
of  these  two.  This  could  become  intol- 
erable to  both  of  them.  The  Soviets  may 
set  out  to  resolve  the  embarrassment 
either  through  overtures  to  China  or 
final  military  dominance  over  her.  In 
China,  some  influential  military  leaders 
favor  a  quick  settlement  with  the  Soviets. 
A  settlement  might  be  good  news  for  the 
two  communist  monsters,  but  bad  news 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  distrust  be- 
tween them  would  probably  continue  in 
the  face  of  any  friendly  settlement.  In 
any  event,  the  Russo-Chinese  enmity  has 
bred  some  of  the  Soviet  sweetness  toward 
the  west,  and  its  duration  is  unsure. 

Another  piece  of  the  picture  of  Soviet 
receptiveness  is  the  nuclear  danger.  The 
present  Soviet  regime  seems  genuinely 
aware  that  nuclear  war  can  only  have 
losers;  that  there  is  no  future  in  belliger- 
ence based  on  nuclear  power,  and  that 
there  is  enormous  danger,  throughout  the 
future,  that  some  irresponsible  act  on  the 
part  of  any  nation  on  earth  may  bring 
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Grain  shortage  saw  Russia  turn  to  us  In  $1  billion  grain  deal  in  1972.  Above,  Russian  ship  loads  part  of  purchase  in  Houston. 
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CONTINUED 

Why  is  Moscow  Dealing  With  Us? 


on  a  disaster  that  nobody  would  escape. 

There  is  considerable  indication  that 
this  realization  is  at  last  having  the  so- 
bering elTcct  in  Russia  that  was  implicit 
in  it  years  ago. 

The  nuclear  situation  is  permanent, 
but  for  how  long  it  will  be  soberly  re- 
garded (to  inspire  the  Soviets  to  depend 
more  on  negotiations  than  on  bluster) 
is  an  open  question.  Khrushchev  felt  free 
to  issue  threats  of  enormous  destruction. 
Outwardly  at  least,  Brezhnev  expresses 
as  much  concern  as  anyone  in  the  United 
States  about  the  dangers  of  a  nuclear 
disaster — and  he  professes  a  joint  U.S.- 
USSR  responsibility  to  prevent  it.  We 
may  credit  the  Soviet  regime  with  at  least 
some — and  perhaps  much — sincerity, 
based  on  fear  and  self-interest,  in  nego- 
tiating for  saner  nuclear  policies.  But  the 
permanence  of  such  attitudes  is  depen- 
dent on  how  the  next  Soviet  regime  sees 
it,  and  the  next  and  the  next. 

Amalrik  went  to  jail  for  alleging  a 
third  major  piece  of  the  puzzle  of  Soviet 
receptivity  to  Mr.  Nixon's  approaches. 
Moscow,  he  said,  is  seeking  Am.erican 
aid  to  revitalize  a  rotting  Soviet  regime 
at  home. 

Is  this  true,  and  would  the  Soviet 
Union  so  quickly  swallow  its  words  about 
burying  us  in  open  competition,  to  woo 
us  instead  as  an  economic  and  technical 
partner? 

You  won't  get  the  answer  in  the  Soviet 
press.  There  you  will  read  that  the  new 
understandings  with  America  seek  world 
peace  and  a  lessening  of  tensions,  and 
are  an  act  of  kindness  to  open  new 
markets  for  American  corporations  that 
are  suffering  from  a  recession.  That,  of 
course,  is  a  face-saving  way  of  saying 


that  Russia  badly  needs  the  fruits  of 
American  industry  and  trade. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  in  spite  of 
the  internal  progress  which  the  USSR 
has  made  over  a  span  of  a  half  century, 
she  is  still  in  a  bad  economic  way  in  com- 
parison with  every  industrial  and  major 
farming  nation  of  the  west.  Amalrik,  who 
knew  the  situation  better  than  any  for- 
eigner can,  felt  free  to  risk  his  freedom 
with  a  prediction  that  the  regime  couldn't 
last  until  1984  without  a  shot  in  the  arm 
from  abroad.  Whether  his  crystal  ball  is 
reliable  or  not,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Soviets  still  fail  to  measure  up  to  their 
promises  at  home  and  are  in  trouble  over 
it.  They  need  western  help  and  trade  so 
badly  that  they  are  willing  to  eat  crow 
for  a  while  at  least. 

The  highly  heralded  Soviet  industrial 
reform — putting  factories  on  a  profit 
basis — has  yielded  an  erratic  rate  of  in- 
dustrial growth  that  is  lower  than  it  was 
in  Stalin's  time.  Published  Soviet  statis- 
tics show  that  factories  are  still  poorly 
mechanized,  with  60%  of  industrial 
workers  performing  crude  hand  labor 
that  could  as  well  be  done  by  machines 
— if  they  had  them.  For  all  her  military 
and  rocket  technology,  her  scientists  ad- 
mit that  USSR  research  lags  behind  U.S. 
science,  and  the  gap  is  growing. 

Even  under  good  weather  conditions, 
a  fifth  of  Soviet  crops  are  ruined  by  bugs, 
blight  and  weeds  under  a  farming  system 
that  is  too  slowly  improving  from  a 
wretchedly  mismanaged  previous  state. 
In  years  of  bad  weather  the  food  supply 
in  the  USSR  continues  to  reach  disaster- 
ously  low  levels,  and  it  is  never  plentiful. 
The  year  1972  was  a  bad  weather  year. 
The  crop  shortage  induced  the  USSR  to 


buy  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  American 
corn  and  grain,  and  indeed  no  nations  in 
her  own  camp  could  have  filled  her  food 
gap. 

Despite  a  slowly  rising  standard  of 
living,  the  Soviet  press  still  complains 
about  store  shortages  of  simple  items  like 
clothing,  dishes,  kitchen  utensils,  furni- 
ture, medicine,  eyeglasses,  watches,  cam- 
eras, saws,  radios,  television  sets,  wash- 
ing machines  and  school  textbooks. 

It  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  USSR 
is  still  a  raw  frontier  that  won't  be  de- 
veloped fast  enough  to  satisfy  its  citizens 
without  foreign  help.  The  radical  French 
economist,  J.J.  Servan-Schreiber,  takes 
the  view  that  the  United  States  under 
President  Nixon  is  stealing  a  march  on 
the  European  nations  in  getting  the  busi- 
ness. The  Russians,  he  says,  "have  de- 
cided 100%  to  open  themselves  to  west- 
ern industrial  development.  But  they  are 
doing  this  with  the  U.S.A.,  not  Europe. 
Russia  is  the  new  Far  West  for  America. 
The  USSR  is  a  very  rich  country  to  de- 
velop. And  the  situation  in  China  resem- 
bles that  of  Russia."  The  French  writer 
is  beyond  asking  why  the  USSR  is  doing 
business  with  us,  he  is  scolding  his  fellow 
Europeans  for  letting  the  United  States 
heat  them  to  it. 

It  is  only  because  we  tend  to  forget 
history  that  the  present  Soviet  attitudes 
may  seem  new.  The  USSR  has  always 
followed  extremely  flexible  and  realistic 
policies  when  in  serious  trouble.  Time 
and  again  in  the  past  she  has  ceased  be- 
laboring us  when  she  badly  needed  our 
help,  and  American  aid  has  often  been 
granted.  She  has  been  as  quick  to  initiate 
friendly  talks  with  bitter  foes,  when  her 
defense  strategy  seemed  to  require  it. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  young  USSR 
found  itself  in  dire  need.  Drought — 
added  to  mismanagement  and  oppression 


Magnitogorsk  steel  plant  was  built  in  the  30's  by  General  The  Dnieper  hydroelectric  power  station  (above,  its  opening  in  1932)  was 
Electric,  one  of  many  U.S.  firms  to  aid  Russian  industry,    the  creation  of  two  American  engineers,  Hugh  Cooper  and  Alexander  Winter; 
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Autos  rolling  off  Russian  assembly  line,  provided  by  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
which  sent  over  its  River  Rouge  plant,  along  with  many  skilled  workers,  in  1930. 


of  small  farmers — struck  the  bread- 
baskets of  the  Ukraine  and  lower  Volga 
valley.  Millions  of  Soviet  citizens  were 
threatened  by  death  from  famine.  The 
Soviet  government  appealed  for  aid  from 
the  American  Relief  Administration, 
which  agreed  to  help.  During  1922-1923. 
millions  of  Soviet  citizens  in  the  Ukraine 
and  Volga  valley  were  given  American 
food  and  inoculated  with  vaccines.  This 
aid  was  paid  for  by  an  appropriation  of 
$20  million  from  the  U.S.  Government, 
which  at  the  time  refused  to  grant  dip- 
lomatic recognition  to  the  USSR.  Pos- 
sibly the  American  ReHef  Administration 
helped  keep  the  early  Soviet  regime  in 
power. 

During  the  1930's,  thousands  of 
American    engineers    and  technicians 


worked  in  the  USSR,  helping  build  the 
industries  of  the  early  Five-Year  Plans. 
Seven  American  chief  engineers  received 
the  Order  of  Lenin — Russia's  highest 
decoration.  One  American  firm — Albert 
Kahn.  Inc. — designed  570  of  the  new 
factories  constructed  during  the  first 
Five-Year  Plan.  Two  others — Arthur  G. 
McKee  &  Co.  and  General  Electric — 
planned  and  built  the  Magnitogorsk 
steel  plant,  the  largest  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  Dnieper  hydroelectric 
power  station,  then  the  biggest  in  the 
world,  was  created  by  two  American 
engineers.  Hugh  Cooper  and  Alexander 
Winter. 

During  the  Nazi-Soviet  war.  the 
U.S.  machinery  firms  survived  and  even 
prospered  by  filling  vast  USSR  orders. 


When  WW2  began,  most  of  Russia's  steel 
plants,  nonferrous  metallurgy  and  truck 
and  tractor  factories  were  operating  with 
American  machinery.  The  Ford  Motor 
Company  even  sent  over  its  entire  River 
Rouge  auto  plant,  together  with  several 
thousand  of  its  skilled  workers.  This  aid 
was  not  a  gift.  The  Soviet  government 
paid  the  American  firms  and  engineers 
with  western  hard  currency  earned  from 
USSR  exports.  Sometimes  gold  was  even 
exported  to  pay  for  the  precious  ma- 
chines. 

During  the  Nazi-Soviet  war,  the 
U.S.A.  shipped  $11  billion  worth  of  lend- 
lease  supplies  to  the  USSR.  One  billion 
dollars  worth  was  sunk  at  sea,  but  the 
rest  arrived  safely.  One  of  every  three 
new  machine  tools  put  in  operation  in 
wartime  USSR  was  American.  U.S.  ma- 
chinery largely  rebuilt  Ukrainian  heavy 
industry  after  south  European  USSR 
was  reconquered  from  the  Germans. 
Half  the  Soviet  merchant  marine  was 
sunk  during  the  war,  yet  lend-lease  ships 
more  than  replaced  the  loss.  Enough 
military  cloth  was  shipped  to  clothe  3 
million  Red  Army  soldiers.  Lend-lease 
food  kept  alive  Soviet  Arctic  ports, 
which  otherwise  might  have  starved. 
America  supplied  the  landing  craft  which 
the  Red  Army  later  used  to  invade  Korea 
at  the  end  of  WW2,  and  the  fuel  and 
trucks  Soviet  mechanized  columns  used 
to  conquer  Manchuria. 

Thanks  to  America,  Soviet  rocket  tech- 
nology was  aided  at  the  close  of  WW2. 
Driving  deep  into  east  Germany,  the  U.S. 
Army  captured  the  city  of  Nordhausen, 
where  an  old  mine  contained  the  factory 
and  research  laboratory  for  the  German 
V-2  rockets.  Several  months  after  the 
Nazi  surrender,  the  U.S.  Army  with- 
drew from  this  region,  taking  along  many 
of  the  German  rocket  scientists.  But  the 
factory  and  laboratory  were  left  intact 
for  the  Red  Army  when  the  region  be- 
came part  of  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupa- 
tion. 

Before  WW2,  the  United  States  had 
very  few  munitions  factories.  During  the 
war  a  large  American  armament  indus- 
try was  built  at  great  expense  by  the 
government.  After  the  war  it  was  de- 
cided to  preserve  this  industry  for  future 
emergency,  even  though  the  munitions 
plants  would  be  partly  or  wholly  idle  in 
peacetime. 

At  the  war's  end,  Stalin  asked  for  a 
$6  billion  American  loan,  part  of  which 
would  be  used  to  purchase  the  U.S.  stand- 
by armament  industry.  Russia  explained 
that  the  USSR  would  thus  relieve  the 
U.S.A.  of  a  white-elephant  industry,  un- 
productive in  peacetime  and  costly  to 
maintain.  With  the  cold  war  commenc- 
ing, the  U.S.  Government  quickly  pared 
this  monetary  request  down  to  $  1  billion, 
then  dropped  the  matter  entirely.  So 
Stalin  failed  to  buy  America's  munitions 
industry  with  American  money.  But  he 
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Why  is  Moscow  Dealing  With  Us? 


had  no  hesitation  in  asking  for  the  loan. 

The  cold  war  soon  gave  birth  to  the 
Truman  Embargo,  forbidding  U.S.  ex- 
port of  strategic  goods  or  machines  to 
the  entire  Soviet  orbit  of  nations.  Both 
Stalin  and  Khrushchev  protested  in  vain 
against  this  semi-blockade,  which,  after 
23  years,  has  now  been  lifted  by  the 
Brezhnev-Nixon  trade  agreement. 

The  fact  is  that  the  incompetent  Krem- 
lin has  mismanaged  giant  Russia  into 
endless  economic  depressions,  which 
only  American  aid  can  heal.  All  com- 
munist statistics  reveal  that  the  Soviets 
suffer  a  lower  standard  of  living  than 
their  European  colonies  of  East  Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hun- 
gary, and  even  backward  Bulgaria.  These 
satellites  send  technical  aid  to  the  less- 
developed  USSR.  So  great  are  Soviet 
shortages  of  everything  except  armament 
that  industrial  Russia  imports  clothes 
from  India,  ships  from  Egypt,  telephones 
from  Yugoslavia,  electric  light  bulbs 
from  Hungary,  furniture  from  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  railway  cars  from  agricul- 
tural Rumania. 

Most  machinery  in  Soviet  factories  is 
admittedly  about  17  years  old,  is  almost 
worn  out,  and  must  be  replaced  fast. 
Russia  has  already  borrowed  two  billion 
dollars  from  western  Europe  to  pay  for 
machinery  imports,  thus  exhausting  its 
European  credit.  So  Brezhnev  needs 
huge  U.S.  loans  to  buy  huge  quantities 
of  new  U.S.  machines  which  will  save 
Soviet  industry  from  old-age  collapse. 

The  Soviet  system  injects  political  con- 
siderations into  industry  and  farming 
which  hurt  production.  The  remedy 
would  be  to  grant  freedoms  which  them- 
selves endanger  the  system. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  some  freedoms 
that  ape  capitalism  have  been  granted. 
When  this  was  done  before,  the  freedoms 
were  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  crisis 
was  over,  and  efficiency  was  promptly 
crushed  by  bureaucracy. 

In  Amalrik's  view,  low  productivity 
has  now  bred  so  much  internal  discon- 
tent that  if  the  system  itself  isn't  in  dan- 
ger, the  present  leaders  are.  On  this. 
Amalrik  based  his  question  whether  the 
present  regime  could  last  until  1984 
without  seeking  American  aid,  answered 
"no,"  and  went  to  Siberia  while  Moscow 
opened  American  trade  talks.  It  is  all  a 
far  cry  from  Khrushchev's  claim  that  in 
open  competition  Soviet  production 
would  bury  us. 

As  there  is  nothing  new  in  Soviet  re- 
quests for  U.S.  economic  cooperation, 
there  is  nothing  new,  either,  in  the  So- 
viets' amicable  approach  to  one  declared 
enemy  when  threatened  by  another.  The 
last  time  Russia  reversed  her  field — to 
proclaim  friendly  relations  with  a  pow- 
erful nation  that  .she  had  been  assailing — 
came  in  1939  with  the  Nazi-Soviet  pact. 


To  the  consternation  of  communist  par- 
ties overseas,  the  USSR  made  a  deal  with 
Hitler  faster  than  the  world  party  line 
that  had  been  attacking  Fascism  could 
readjust  itself. 

Overnight,  Molotov  proclaimed  that 
"August  23,  1939,  the  day  the  Soviet- 
German  Non-Aggression  Pact  was 
signed,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  date  of 
great  historical  importance."  It  was,  he 
said,  a  "turning  point  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  and  not  only  Europe."  Only 
yesterday,  he  said,  "we  were  enemies." 
But  "today  ...  we  are  enemies  no 
longer."  The  art  of  politics,  Molotov  ex- 
plained, is  to  "make  the  enemies  of  yes- 
terday good  neighbors."  The  plain  fact 
was  that  Russia  was  scared  to  death  of 
Hitler,  and  would  rather  talk  than  fight. 

Brezhnev's  words  following  the  1972 


On  top  of  that,  Russia  feared  a  two- 
front  war  against  Germany  on  the  west 
and  the  Japanese  Empire  on  the  east. 
During  four  previous  years,  Soviet  fron- 
tier forces  had  fought  as  many  as  1,600 
skirmishes  against  Japanese  troops  along 
the  Manchurian  border.  When  the  Nazi- 
Soviet  pact  was  signed,  Russian  and 
Japanese  armies  were  waging  a  small, 
undeclared  war  in  the  Mongolian  desert. 
Russia  finally  had  to  fight  Hitler,  but 
managed  to  sit  out  WW2  in  the  Pacific, 
entering  just  in  time  to  collect  some 
fruits  of  the  Japanese  defeat. 

By  1972,  Moscow  was  again  worried 
about  enemies  on  two  sides — this  time 
capitalist  America  on  the  west  and  com- 
munist China  on  the  east.  Chinese  border 
incidents  had  erupted  for  ten  years.  One 
of  them  escalated  into  a  medium-sized 
battle,  and  in  one  year  there  were  as 
many  as  5,000  "incidents." 

Brezhnev  has  claimed  that  the  "Chi- 
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Former  bitter  foes,  Nazis  and  Soviets  sign  Moscow  non-aggression  pact  in  1939. 


summit  meeting  with  President  Nixon 
are  remarkably  like  Molotov's  words  in 
1939.  "The  talks  .  .  .  can  be  termed 
historic,"  he  said.  "It  may  well  be  that 
May  1972  will  be  remembered  as  the 
dawn  of  new  hope.  .  .  ." 

Possibly  it  will  be  the  dawn  of  new 
hope,  but  Brezhnev's  words  would  be 
more  reassuring  had  they  been  said  at  a 
time  when  Soviet  strategic  needs  were 
less  similar  to  those  of  1939. 

By  1939.  Hitler  was  certainly  heading 
for  war.  The  Soviets  had  been  meeting 
Hitler's  bluster  with  their  own.  Suddenly, 
they  realized  that  Hitler  meant  his.  Rus- 
sia's best  interestswould  be  served  if  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  western  allies  de- 
stroyed one  another  while  the  Soviets — 
who  were  ill-prepared  in  any  event — ■ 
could  sit  out  WW2  and  pick  up  the  pieces 
afterward.  On  that  score  alone  it  was 
time  to  sweet-talk  Hitler.  (Actually,  it 
was  too  late.) 


nese  people  are  being  oriented  to  'starve 
and  prepare  for  war.'  "  Russia  has  little 
to  fear  in  a  conflict  between  the  modern 
weaponry  of  the  two  nations.  That  of  the 
Soviets  is  vastly  superior,  though  Brezh- 
nev has  even  accused  China  of  plotting 
a  nuclear  war  against  Russia.  What  Rus- 
sia does  fear  is  a  sort  of  Vietnam  con- 
flict in  which  the  enormous  manpower 
of  China  could  put  as  many  as  100  mil- 
lion men  on  the  ground  against  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  million  Russian  soldiers. 

As  the  Soviets  have  to  see  it.  the  real 
disaster  would  lie  in  a  two-front  war  in 
which  her  superior  technological  arms 
would  have  to  be  used  holding  off  sophis- 
ticated western  enemies  while  a  sea  of 
Chinese  on  foot  engulfed  her  from  the 
east.  Against  such  a  threat,  nothing  in 
Soviet  history  offers  a  strategy  for  vic- 
tory. 

Against  Napoleon  and  Hitler,  Soviet 
pincers  eventually  surrounded  deeply  in- 
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vading  forces  in  western  Russia,  first 
from  France,  then  from  Germany.  But 
tens  of  millions  of  Chinese  invaders  ad- 
vancing on  an  enormous  eastern  front 
could  hardly  be  surrounded.  To  deal 
with  them,  Russia  must  be  totally  free 
from  concern  on  her  other  flank,  and 
concentrate  not  only  her  armies  but  the 
bulk  of  her  modern  weapons  on  the  east. 
While  the  danger  lasts,  it  is  wiser  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  west. 

A  Chinese-Soviet  war  may  never 
erupt,  but  the  Kremlin  cannot  take 
chances.  More  than  half  a  million  Rus- 
sian troops  are  massed  along  the  Chinese 
frontier,  anxiously  watching  the  2  mil- 
lion Chinese  soldiers  just  across  the 
border.  The  boundary  is  so  long,  wooded 
and  mountainous  that  brigades  of  armed 
civilians  patrol  to  help  Soviet  army  sen- 
tries, and  schoolboys  are  trained  to  spot 
Chinese  spies. 

Behind  the  tense  border,  the  whole 
USSR  is  carefully  preparing  for  land 
war.  Each  summer,  7  million  boys  of  the 
Young  Pioneer  society  (Soviet  boy 
scouts)  compete  in  nationwide  military 
games  with  prizes  for  victorious  teams. 
Compulsory  military  training  for  high 
school  youths,  abolished  by  rocket- 
minded  Khrushchev,  has  been  revived 
by  his  infantry-minded  successors.  Tech- 
nical high  schools  have  just  changed 
their  compulsory  course  in  civil  defense 
to  a  program  of  infantry  training.  The 
Soviets  suddenly  see  that  a  nuclear  war 
with  China  could  be  mutual  suicide — 
that  her  great  advantage  in  that  respect 
is  nullified  by  her  unwillingness  to  use 
nuclear  bombs.  China  would  get  the 
worst  of  the  nuclear  boom,  but  the  So- 
viets mieht  lose  some  whole  cities  and 
sh'ire  the  fallout  with  the  world.  If  tens 
of  millions  of  Chinese  foot  soldiers  in- 
vade Russia  while  neither  side  dares 
atomic  war,  Brezhnev  expects  every 
Soviet  citizen  to  fight  to  the  last  child — 
and  hopes  for  a  one-front  war. 

The  actual  possibility  of  a  war  with 
China  has  probably  helped  sober  the 
Soviet  view  of  a  possible  nuclear  disaster. 
So  has  the  ease  with  which  other  nations 
— including  China — can  now  make  nu- 
clear weapons.  Russia  appears  to  have 
finally  realized  that  an  atomic  war  with 
anyone  would  be  a  disaster  for  all,  and 
that  a  policy  of  bluster  based  on  rattling 
nuclear  weapons  is — if  anything — more 
dangerous  than  her  war  of  words  with 
Hitler  before  she  realized  he  was  for  real. 

Khrushchev  proudly  boasted  that  "the 
Soviet  Union  today  has  the  means  to 
deliver  a  crushing  blow  to  the  aggressor 
at  any  point  on  the  globe."  Of  course,  he 
said,  all  countries  would  suffer,  but  Rus- 
sia would  survive  great  losses.  Her  im- 
mense territory  and  scattered  population 
would  give  her  the  last  word  in  survival, 
while  a  nuclear  war  would  be  the  end  of 
western  capitalism. 

His  successors  are  not  so  cheery  about 


surviving  great  losses.  The  Soviet  press 
in  1 972  sounded  cautious  and  solemn 
when  it  said:  "The  agreement  [with 
America]  to  limit  strategic  arms  is  a  vic- 
tory for  common  sense,  a  victory  .  .  .  for 
all  .  .  .  who  realize  that  in  this  [arms] 
race  there  can  only  be  losers." 

There's  more  to  the  picture  than  re- 
ducing the  power  of  Americans  and 
Russians  to  kill  each  other.  Unless  the 
world  leaders  act  together,  some  smaller 
nation  is  more  apt  to  flex  nuclear  mus- 
cles. Khrushchev's  boast  overlooked  the 
fact  that  atomic  weapons  can  make  weak 
nations  strong,  and  that  boasting  about 
Soviet  power  might  drive  them  to  get 
their  own  superbombs  fast. 

The  bombs  are  no  longer  as  costly  to 
manufacture,  once  a  country  has  the 
nuclear  explosive.  Till  now,  explosive 
uranium  and  plutonium  have  been  hid- 
eously expensive  to  produce.  But  West 
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Bodies  of  Russian  border  guards  who  died 
in  clash  with  Chinese  troops  in  Dec.  1971. 


Germany  and  Holland  have  separately 
found  a  cheap  method  of  creating  atomic 
explosives.  Only  $60  million  is  now 
needed  to  start  explosive  manufacture 
compared  to  the  $2  billion  spent  origi- 
nally by  Franklin  Roosevelt's  U.S.A. 
America  has  asked  Germany  and  Hol- 
land not  to  use  or  reveal  the  new  method, 
but  scientists  in  other  nations  will  soon 
unfathom  the  cheaper  technique.  It  is 
one  we  abandoned  early  in  the  game. 
Many  small  countries  can  obviously  af- 
ford $60  million  to  gain  atomic  power. 

Atomic  power  stations  are  being  built 
throughout  the  world — not  just  in  Rus- 
sia, America  and  England,  but  in  small, 
poor  nations  with  Soviet,  American  or 
British  help.  These  stations  use  atomic 
piles,  capable  of  conversion  to  explosive 
uranium  or  plutonium  in  atom  bombs. 
Soon,  new  stations  will  be  "breeders," 
producing  more  fuel  than  they  consume. 
Such  excess  fuel  can  be  used  for  bombs. 

Nuclear  ships  already  sail  the  seven 
seas,  and  some  day  the  world  will  enjoy 


atomic  trains,  trucks  and  planes,  all 
using  radioactive  fuel.  Even  a  gigantic 
inspection  force  will  not  be  able  to  watch 
every  pound  of  nuclear  fuel,  and  how 
it's  used. 

Today,  America,  Russia,  Britain, 
France  and  China  all  produce  hydrogen 
bombs,  while  West  Germany,  Holland, 
Canada,  India  and  Sweden  claim  they 
know  how  to  manufacture  these  means 
of  mass  destruction.  Let's  gaze  into  the 
cheerless  future:  Cuba,  Egypt,  Albania, 
Israel,  Pakistan  or  North  Korea  might 
manufacture  the  explosive,  make  nuclear 
bombs  and  have  some  means  of  delivery, 
like  mini-bombers  or  intermediate  rock- 
ets. Will  their  rulers  be  as  cautious  as  the 
leaders  of  the  present  "nuclear  club"? 

Tackling  this  grim  problem,  the 
United  States,  USSR  and  Britain  in  1968 
drafted  and  signed  a  worldwide  treaty 
on  nonproliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
All  nations  on  earth  were  invited  to  join 
this  disaster-avoiding  pact.  By  treaty 
terms,  any  signatory  country  now  lack- 
ing nuclear  bombs  agrees  never  to  pur- 
chase or  produce  them.  If  a  nation  be 
threatened  by  atomic  attack,  Russia  and 
America  promise  jointly  to  defend  it. 
Thus,  in  an  unusual  type  of  possible 
future  war,  the  U.S.  and  USSR  might 
again  fight  side  by  side  as  they  did 
against  Hitler. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  this  happen- 
ing, but  it  is  a  threat  to  any  other  nations 
which  dream  of  nuclear  adventure.  And 
it  is  credible  only  as  long  as  the  present 
nuclear  superpowers  remain  on  speaking 
terms. 

Americans,  in  fact,  have  been  among 
the  last  to  see  a  commonality  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  United  States  in  the 
shape  of  things.  Many  non-nuclear  na- 
tions protested  that  the  signing  of  the 
nuclear  treaty  would  leave  them  at  So- 
viei-American  mercy.  But  the  horror  of 
hydrogen  war  has  convinced  100  nations 
to  sign  the  pact.  It  went  into  force  in 
1970,  two  years  before  the  Nixon-Brezh- 
nev talks. 

Of  the  nuclear  club  members,  France 
stubbornly  refuses  to  sign.  China  also 
refuses,  screaming  that  Russia  and 
America  have  allied  to  rule  the  world. 

Thus,  of  all  the  factors  that  are  induc- 
ing the  two  largest  powers  to  bury  the 
hatchet,  the  most  permanent  one  seems 
to  be  the  development  of  these  weapons 
of  awful  destruction.  The  Soviet  Union 
might  decide  at  some  point  that  she 
doesn't  need  our  trade  any  more.  She 
may  or  may  not  resolve  her  conflict  with 
China  sooner  or  later.  But  if  she  con- 
tinues to  take  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
seriously,  we  may  see  more  cooperation 
in  Russian-American  relations  for  as 
long  as  no  nation  feels  that  it  has  ma- 
neuvered itself  into  a  position  of  over- 
whelming offensive  and  defensive  supe- 
riority against  all  comers.         the  end 
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By  H.  ALLEN  PERRY 

RECENT  advances  in  dental  science 
have  come  up  with  some  new  ways 
to  patch  up  or  replace  your  teeth. 

They  also  confirm  the  old  idea  that  if 
you  want  to  hang  on  to  whatever  teeth 
you  have,  you'd  better  keep  them  clean. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  make  it  clear 
that  keeping  teeth  clean  is  far  from  easy. 
Though  such  a  seemingly  simple  thing 
as  tooth  cleanliness  is  a  central  prob- 
lem of  our  war  against  tooth  decay  and 


gum  disease  germs,  the  germs  have  been 
winning  it. 

Some  of  these  bacteria  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  dislodge  or  neutralize.  They  moor 
themselves  to  the  teeth,  cloak  themselves 
in  invisible  armor  and  hide  in  crevices 
that  toothbrushes  miss.  Dental  science 
has  retaliated  with  a  great  deal  of  study 
of  the  habits  of  bacteria  that  cause  tooth 
and  gum  trouble — in  line  with  the  old 
military  adage:  "Know  your  enemy." 
Understanding  how  they  operate  has 
suggested  a  number  of  indirect  ways  to 
get  at  them. 


It  takes  something  special  for  a  germ 
to  live  on  a  tooth. 

Consider  the  poor  bacterium  who 
wants  to  make  a  permanent  home  in  your 
mouth,  if  he  is  a  total  stranger.  It  is  a 
fearsome  environment.  The  mouth  is  the 
most  active  part  of  the  human  body. 
The  motions  of  the  tongue  and  cheeks 
and  the  swishing  of  saliva  churn  more 
than  an  automatic  laundry.  Hurricanes 
of  wind  and  great  roars  of  sound  are 
almost  constant.  Chemical  changes  are 
abrupt.  Even  the  air  that  rushes  by  is 
heavy  with  oxygen  on  the  intake  and 
with  carbon  dioxide  on  the  way  out.  Air 
pollution  is  often  terrible,  what  with 
tobacco  smoke  or  worse  in  many  cases. 
The  liquid  chemical  environment  is  a 
fright,  and  the  temperature  changes  are 
extreme  as  hot  coffee  and  cold  beer,  or 
even  stronger  potions,  rush  past  in  un- 
predictable floods.  Great,  bony  struc- 
tures chomp  and  grind  as  the  Host  chews, 
swallows  and  grimaces.  Even  holding 
on  to  the  wet,  slippery  teeth  is  a  task. 
You  could  get  swallowed  yourself.  One 
would  think  that  any  self-respecting 
germ  would  prefer  to  be  swallowed — to 
get  past  this  terrible  place  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible and  seek  a  more  equable  climate  in 
the  intestines  or  the  blood  stream. 

But  whole  groups  of  microscopic 
organisms,  both  plant  and  animal,  have 
discovered  that  there's  always  a  fresh 
supply  of  food  in  the  mouth,  and  so 
they  have  adapted  to  all  its  horrors  for 
the  sake  of  the  feast  to  be  had. 

Probably  their  original  invasion  was 
quite  harmless  to  the  Host  millions  of 
years  ago.  He  could  spare  the  passing 
food  they  ate  and  never  miss  it.  They 
may  even  have  helped  clean  his  teeth. 

Their  approach  is  this: 

Coming  aboard,  they  face  the  quarter- 
deck, salute  smartly,  make  the  "V"  sign 
and  promptly  release  a  sort  of  glue 
called  "dextran"  and  stick  themselves  to 
the  teeth  with  it.  With  dextran  as  a 
base,  they  coat  the  teeth  with  a  film 
called  "plaque."  It  may  be  a  thin  and 
almost  invisible  film  to  us,  but  to  the 
bacteria  the  plaque  is  a  home  within  a 
home — a  shelter,  a  fortress. 

The  best  footholds  for  plaque  for- 
mation are  also  the  places  where  the  food 
lodges  best — in  the  craggy,  grinding  sur- 
faces of  the  molars,  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween teeth  and  in  lodgments  along  the 
gumline. 

At  some  point  in  their  history  some 
of  these  bacteria  discovered  that  if — 
while  cuddled  up  in  their  plaque  blanket 
— they  released  lactic  acid  it  would  open 
a  hatch  to  a  meal  in  a  better  climate 
below  decks,  the  pulp  and  the  softer 
bone  under  the  tough  tooth  enamel.  The 
acid  could  open  the  door  by  eating 
through  the  enamel.  (It  appears  that 
when  the  Host  started  eating  refined 
sugar  he  gave  the  bugs  an  assist.  Not 
only  is  refined  sugar  a  wonderful  food 
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for  them,  but  it  is  also  a  choice  material 
for  mailing  acid  in  order  to  drill  through 
the  enamel  faster.) 

In  recent  years,  man  has  counter- 
attacked by  ingesting  fluorides,  or  by 
brushing  or  painting  the  teeth  with  them. 
Fluorine  has  recently  been  shown  to  be 
one  of  24  elements  now  known  to  be 


of  human  making  that  would  keep  the 
germs  out. 

Dr.  Michael  Buonocore,  of  the  East- 
man Dental  Care  Clinic,  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  has  come  up  with  a  tough,  thin 
plastic  sealant  to  paint  over  the  cleaned, 
grinding  surfaces  of  molars. 

In  its  first  test,  it  beat  the  toothpaste 


For  a  strange  bacterium,  living  on  the  teeth  is  an  impossible  proposition.  Just 
holding  on  in  floods  of  hot  and  cold  fluids,  gales  and  churnings  is  a  problem. 
But  the  natives  have  it  all  licked.  They  glue  themselves  on  with  dextran, 
hide  in  crevices  and  drill  into  the  tough  tooth  enamel  with  strong  acids. 


necessary  to  life  in  warmblooded  animals 
in  at  least  tiny  amounts.  Compounds  of 
fluorine  in  nontoxic  amounts  seem  to 
make  the  tooth  enamel  tougher  and  more 
impervious  to  the  bugs'  assault. 

This  does  not  get  rid  of  the  bacteria, 
it  simply  makes  it  more  difficult  for  them 
to  get  inside  the  teeth.  Alas,  say  some 
dentists,  many  members  of  an  overcon- 
fident public  are  now  relying  too  heavily 
on  fluorides.  They  are  more  careless  in 
cleaning  their  teeth,  and  in  consuming 
unseemly  amounts  of  refined  sugar.  Such 
carelessness  only  gives  the  bugs  what 
they  need  to  meet  the  fluoride  challenge 
— time  in  which  to  work  and  a  good  fuel 
supply  for  making  more  acid.  People 
are  getting  cavities,  fluorides  or  no.  As 
the  ads  say,  Johnny  had  fewer  cavities, 
not  none. 

The  thought  has  occurred  that  man 
might  attack  the  bugs  indirectly,  by 
striking  at  the  sticky  plaque-dextran  film 
on  which  they  depend  for  survival. 

One  bright  idea,  on  which  a  little 
progress  has  been  made,  is  to  come  up 
with  a  sort  of  "vaccine"  which  would 
cause  our  bodies  to  destroy  dextran  as 
fast  as  the  bacteria  tried  to  lay  it  down. 

A  different  notion,  which  is  already  in 
limited  use,  is  to  clean  the  teeth  care- 
fully and  then  coat  them  with  a  "plaque" 


ads,  providing  nearly  100%  protection 
against  cavities  in  60  children.  Only  one 
side  of  each  little  mouth  got  the  sealant. 
No  cavities  formed  there  in  the  time  it 
took  for  decay  to  start  on  the  unsealed 
side  in  42%  of  the  cases. 

The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search (part  of  the  federal  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health)  is  running  massive 
tests  on  the  sealant  and  some  dentists 


are  already  using  it,  at  about  $25  for  a 
complete  molar  job.  The  sealant  lasts 
quite  a  while.  Early  government  test 
results  show  that  99.5%  of  the  sealant 
is  there — with  no  cavities  under  it — 
after  a  year.  After  two  years,  the  figure 
is  about  87.5%. 

So  far,  it  seems  that  the  sealant  can 
save  what's  left  of  many  adult  teeth, 
and  it  should  do  wonders  for  children 
who  start  getting  it  while  they're  young, 
even  on  their  baby  teeth. 

Getting  your  molar  surfaces  "sealed" 
is  a  simple  matter.  The  plastic  is  applied 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  then  pain- 
lessly "baked"  on  with  an  ultraviolet 
flashlight.  If  you  have  fillings,  the  seal- 
ant can  still  help  you,  so  long  as  there's 
any  natural  tooth  surface  left.  If  your 
biting  surfaces  are  capped  or  all  silver  or 
gold,  forget  it.  The  sealant  isn't  being 
used  to  coat  the  fronts  or  the  backs  of 
teeth,  since  cavities  don't  often  spring 
up  there.  And  there's  no  easy  way  to  get 
the  sealant  between  the  teeth,  where 
cavities  are  a  problem. 

The  plastic  sealant  simply  prevents 
plaque  from  forming  directly  on  the 
teeth,  so  the  bacteria  and  the  acid  they 
make  can't  get  close  enough  to  do  any 
damage. 

Dentists  have  been  coating  teeth  di- 
rectly with  enamel-hardening  fluoride 
compounds  for  several  years.  Now,  a 
number  of  researchers  are  testing 
fluoride  painting  and  plastic  sealant  to- 
gether, in  a  sort  of  fail-safe  war  against 
cavities. 

Eftective  as  it  is.  the  sealant  is  only  a 
part  of  a  hide-and-go-seek  game.  Lodg- 
ments for  plaque  formation  (and  food) 
remain  along  the  gumline  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

The  idea  of  arming  us  with  an  inocu- 
lation that  would  make  our  bodv  chem- 


A  sort  of  vaccination  against  tooth  decay  has  had  a  good  effect  on  laboratory 
rats.  That  puts  the  rats  one  up  on  us,  for  whom  it  is  not  yet  very  effective. 
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CONTINUED 

What's  New  For  Your  Teeth? 

istry  destroy  dcxtran  is  more  appealing 
if  less  successful  so  far.  Dr.  Arthur  N. 
Bahn.  of  Northwestern  University,  and 
several  British  dental  researchers  are 
working  on  it.  Dr.  Bahn  has  come  up 
with  an  injection  for  laboratory  rats 
which  sets  their  body  chemistry  to  work 
dissolving  dextran.  thus  removing  the 
decay  bacteria's  secret  weapon  for  hold- 
ing on.  Inoculated  rats  had  60%  fewer 
cavities  than  their  uninociilated  relatives 
who  ate  the  same  diets.  British  scien- 
tists, using  a  different  kind  of  shot,  have 
gotten  even  better  results — on  rats. 

That  puts  the  rats  one  up  on  people, 
since  tests  on  humans  are  inconclusive 
so  far.  If  this  can  be  made  to  work  on 
us,  it  just  might  bring  an  era  when  you 
get  your  tooth  shots  alone  with  your 
routine  vaccinations  in  infancy,  and 
dentistry  becomes  a  dwindling  profes- 
sion. However,  there's  no  point  in  gettinc 
prematurely  excited.  Who  knows  what 
the  bugs  would  think  up  next? 

Two  Britishers  think  that  total  plaque 
removal  might  upset  the  ecology  of  the 
mouth  and  lead  to  unforeseen  new 
troubles.  They  suggest  a  less  drastic  pos- 
sible cure-all. 

Some  oral  bacteria  that  are  de- 
prived of  oxygen  develop  a  new  chem- 
istry to  make  out  without  it,  and  their 
oxygen-starved  chemistry  is  especially 
froublesome  to  our  dental  health.  The 


A  recent  wrinkle  is  the  individual  plas- 
tic tooth,  molded  to  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
tracted one  and  implanted  in  its  socket. 


Britishers— Drs.  D.  F.  G.  Poole  and 
N.  H.  Newman — suggest  that  if  we  keep 
all  tooth  surfaces  exposed  to  air,  clean 
out  all  impacted  food,  yet  tolerate  a 
minimum  of  plaque,  all  might  be  well. 
But  most  dental  science  is  betting  that 
an  extermination  program  would  be  to 
the  good.  Fortunately,  we  don't  have 
to  commit  every  mouth  to  plaque  ex- 
termination in  order  to  test  conflicting 
views.  But  first  we  need  a  total  extermi- 
nation program  to  test. 

While  we  are  waiting  for  our  tooth 
shots,  the  war  on  dextran  proceeds  in  the 
mouthwash  field. 

Dextranasc  is  an  enzyme  that  dissolves 
dextran.  (You  can  tell  most  enzymes 
from  their  names.  Biochemical  word- 
coiners  put  an  "ase"  on  the  end.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Henrv  Scherp.  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Dental  Research, 


hamsters  on  a  high-sugar  diet  (real  good 
for  encouraging  rapid  tooth  decay)  get 
far  fewer  cavities  if  they  are  given 
dextranase  in  their  drinking  water.  The 
Institute  is  now  conducting  studies  on 
human  beings  to  see  if  a  dextranase 
mouthwash  can  help  dissolve  plaque. 

Maybe  those  mouthwashes  that  ad- 
vertise that  they  kill  bacteria  do  kill 
some.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  they  don't 
kill  the  right  ones  in  large  enough  quan- 
tities or  we  would  have  been  out  of  the 
dentist's  chair  long  ago.  The  idea  of 
regularly  putting  anything  in  your  mouth 
that  will  slaughter  the  germs  has 
patently  failed  to  date.  Antiseptic 
mouthwashes  may  have  helped — who 
knows?  They  certainly  haven't  won  the 
war.  Maybe  an  anti-dextran  wash  will 
work  where  anti-germ  washes  fail. 

There  is  a  way  to  slaughter  the  bac- 
teria, but  nobody  is  very  enthusiastic 
about   it.    According  to   Dr.  Scherp, 


studies  have  shown  that  human  patients 
who  take  penicillin  by  mouth  for  rheu- 
matic fever  or  other  diseases,  over  a  two- 
to-five-year  period,  have  54%  to  69% 
fewer  cavities  than  people  of  the  same 
age  who  haven't  been  taking  antibiotics 
orally.  Deliberate  tests  on  rats  and  ham- 
sters have  resulted  in  90%  fewer  cavi- 
ties when  antibiotics  were  included  in 
their  food  and  water.  The  children  of 
these  creatures  also  got  fewer  cavities, 
which  suggested  that  many  of  the  bac- 
teria are  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  by  mouth-to-mouth  contact 
between  parents  and  children.  In  this 
case,  the  parent  rats  and  hamsters  didn't 
have  any  to  pass.  This  raises  the  sus- 
picion that  love  isn't  the  cure  for  every- 
thing, that  kissing  one's  children  may 


speed  the  day  when  their  teeth  decay. 

Dr.  Scherp  and  his  colleagues  are 
reluctant  to  call  for  an  all-out  antibiotic 
war  on  mouth  bacteria.  It  would  be  a 
shotgun  approach,  which  has  proved  to 
be  a  use  of  antibiotics  that  is  better 
saved  for  emergencies. 

But  Dr.  Scherp  is  convinced  that  there 
must  be  a  way  to  use  antibiotics  more 
like  a  rifle  in  tooth  decay.  He  and  other 
researchers  are  trying  to  find  chemicals 
that  harm  only  the  bacteria  in  the  mouth. 
They're  also  working  on  a  way  to  paint 
the  antibiotic  right  onto  the  teeth,  in- 
stead of  dosing  the  whole  body  with  it. 
Several  years  of  testing  lie  ahead,  though, 
and  of  all  the  possible  new  methods  of 
preventing  tooth  decay,  antibiotics  may 
be  the  furthest  down  the  line. 

Since  the  war  on  plaque  hasn't  been 
won  in  the  labs  yet,  dentists  are  trying 
to  educate  patients  to  attack  it  more 

ILLUSTRATED   BY  BOB  CLARKE 


Phosphate  in  the  diet  seems  to  discourage  tooth  decay  in  several  ways, 
while  refined  sugar  (with  phosphate  removed)  seems  to  encourage  it. 
Phosphate  additives  to  sweets  are  now  being  considered  as  tooth  savers. 
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A  host  of  chemical  applications  to  teeth  now  reduces  the  need  for  the  drill. 


effectively  themselves — to  fight  off  decay 
and  gum  disease  too. 

Plaque  is  blamed  not  only  for  tooth 
decay  in  the  first  half  of  life,  but  for  the 
more  common  gum  diseases  in  later 
years  that  cause  loss  of  teeth  even  if 
they've  never  decayed  or  have  pretty 
well  been  filled,  fts  role  in  gum  disease 
is  more  complex  than  its  role  in  tooth  de- 
cay. About  25  years  ago.  Dr.  Charles 
Bass,  dean  emeritus  of  Tulane  Univers- 
ity's Medical  School,  pioneered  the 
present  concepts  with  original  studies 
that  attributed  most  decay  and  gum 
disease  to  plaque  and  its  resident  bac- 
teria. His  ideas  have  caught  on  slowly, 
but  a  recent  survey  shows  about  a  sixth 
of  American  dentists  teaching  their 
patients  plaque  removal. 

According  to  Dr.  Bass  and  others, 
plaque  provides  a  foundation  for  hard 
mineral  deposits — tartar  or  calculus 
formed  largely  from  saliva — to  build  up. 
Along  the  gumline,  tartar  nudges  the 
gums  away  from  their  tight  hold  on  the 
teeth.  Then  the  bacteria  move  the  plaque 
line  down  a  peg.  Tartar  follows  and 
the  process  is  repeated  until  the  infec- 
tion runs  deep.  Now  the  door  is  open 
to  a  variety  of  organisms  to  attack  the 
sockets  and  loosen  the  hold  of  jaw  and 
gums  on  teeth.  The  gums  themselves 
become  infected  and  bleed,  and  in  the 
end  the  teeth  just  loosen  and  fall  out. 

The  trouble  with  trying  to  get  rid  of 


plaque  in  front  of  your  bathroom  mirror 
is  that  it  is  quite  invisible.  You  can  brush 
the  remains  of  your  last  meal  off  and  still 
leave  the  plaque,  while  it  takes  special 
armaments  to  reach  the  more  difficult 
areas. 

Now  there  are  "disclosing"  tablets  and 
wafers  made  of  red  food  dye  that  are 


available  in  most  drugstores.  Pop  one 
in  your  mouth,  chew  it  up  and  rinse. 
Take  a  look  inside.  Wherever  it's  red, 
that's  where  the  plaque  is.  The  stain 
doesn't  last  long  enough  to  give  you  a 
red  smile  all  day. 

There's  also  a  "disclosing  fluid"  with 
no  red  stain  that  some  dentists  use,  and 
you  could  too.  You  swish  it  around  in 
your  mouth  and  rinse.  A  "plaque  light'" 
is  then  shone  on  your  teeth.  Its  special 
filter  makes  the  plaque  appear  as  fluor- 
escent blotches. 

Dentists  have  so  many  different  pet 
ways  of  instructing  patients  on  the  tech- 
nique of  scrubbing  off  plaque  that  there's 
no  one  universally  accepted  way.  The 
usual  tools  are  a  medium-hard  tooth- 
brush, dental  floss  and  a  dental  stimu- 
lator, which  is  something  like  a  tooth- 
pick, but  softer.  Whether  toothpaste 
need  be  used  is  a  fielder's  choice. 

Dental  floss  (a  sort  of  abrasive  string) 
is  for  sawing  the  plaque  away  between 
the  teeth.  The  brush  is  for  the  usual  sur- 
faces that  are  brushed,  and  the  stimula- 
tor is  for  scraping  where  the  brush 
visibly  failed  to  do  the  job,  as  revealed 
by  the  "disclosing"  agent. 

The  point  is,  you  keep  working  until 
the  plaque  is  gone,  and  follow  whatever 
suggestions  your  dentist  makes  about  de- 
tails. This  is  a  never-ending  war,  and 
should  be  fought  at  least  once  a  day  if 
unconditional  surrender  is  what  you  de- 
mand. The  plaque  can  re-form  in  about 
20  hours,  but  dentists  say  that  skilled  re- 
moval is  only  about  a  five-to-eight-min- 
ute job. 

Most  dentists  also  like  water  picks, 
which  squirt  hard,  needle-thin  jets  of 
water  into  cracks  and  crevices.  They  are 
electric  appliances  for  the  bathroom,  and 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Advanced  dental  science  only  confirms  th 
floss  and  picks.  The  hardest  spots  to 
can  reveal  the  film  laid  down  by  germs, 


e  value  of  cleaning  with  toothbrush,  dental 
get  at  are  the  most  important.  A  dye 
which  must  be  removed  to  avoid  decay. 
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Opposing  Views  by  Congressmen  on  The  Question . . . 

SHOULD  THE  U.S.  BAN 


"YES" 


EVERY  DAY,  nonsmoking  Americans  traveling  aboard 
airliners,  trains  and  buses  are  being  forced  to  in- 
hale noxious  tobacco  smoke — fumes  from  smoking 
passengers  which  cause  eye,  throat  and  nose  irritation, 
headache,  dizziness  and  nausea — and  ultimately 
threaten  the  nonsmoker's  health. 

The  right  not  to  smoke,  to  breathe  unpolluted  air, 
should  be  basic;  for  this  reason — early  in  1971 — I  in- 
troduced the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act,  and  reintroduced 
the  measure  this  January  3rd,  the  opening  day  of  the 
new  93rd  Congress.  This  vital  piece  of  legislation  does 
not  restrict  the  right  to  smoke  on  public  conveyances — 
that  is  an  individual  decision — but  would  require  car- 
riers to  assure  the  rights  of  the  nonsmoker  by  providing 
separate  seating  on  planes,  trains  and  buses. 

Support  for  this  measure  is  overwhelming.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  in  favor  have  flooded  my  office  from 
across  the  nation  and  even  from  abroad.  The  Federal 
National  Clearing  House  for  Smoking  and  Health  re- 
leased a  survey  showing  58' r  of  the  people  favor  re- 
stricting smoking  and  86.5 '/<  believe  smoking  is  enough 
of  a  hazard  "to  do  something  about  it."  Another  survey 
showed  that  Long  Island  Rail  Road  passengers,  by  a 
five-to-one  margin,  favor  riding  in  a  nonsmoking  car. 

Since  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act  was  first  intro- 
duced, many  of  the  nation's  leading  air  carriers  have 
voluntarily  adopted  separate  seating  for  smokers  and 
nonsmokers.  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger  recently  made  headlines  when  he  complained 
after  being  forced  to  sit  near  a  cigar  smoker  on 
Amtrak's  Metroliner. 

Government  is  finally  moving  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  the  nonsmoker.  California  adopted 
a  law  requiring  air  and  land  carriers  to  provide  sepa- 


rate seating  on  trips  origi- 
nating in  that  state.  And 
the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  ordered 
separate  seating  on  buses 
(an  order  now  held  up  by 
court  appeals) . 

The  American  Medical 
Ass'n  has  called  for  sepa- 
rate seating,  and  U.S.  Sur- 
geon Gen.  Jesse  L.  Stein- 
feld  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
propose  an  outright  ban  on 
smoking  in  all  public  places. 


Rep.  Bill  Young 

(R-Fla.) 
(8th  District) 


On  January  9,  1972,  the  Surgeon  General  issued  a 
report  that  secondary  smoke  inhalation  not  only  caused 
distress  to  the  nonsmoker  but  could  jeopardize  his 
health,  particularly  if  he  suffers  from  a  respiratory 
ailment. 

The  case  is  conclusive:  The  need  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  nonsmoker  is  clear-cut;  support  is  overwhelm- 
ing, and  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act  would  cause  no 
hardship  to  either  the  carriers  or  the  travelers  who 
chose  to  smoke.  Hopefully,  with  the  support  of  every- 
one, this  badly  needed  legislation  will  be  passed  by  the 
Congress  this  session. 


If  you  wish  to  let  your  Congressman  or  one  of  your  Senators  know  how  you  feel  on  this 
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SMOKING  IN  PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  ? 


"NO" 


Rep.  Richardson  Preyer 

(D-N.C.) 
(6th  District) 


ONE  THING  is  certain — 
smoking  causes  con- 
troversy. Especially  the 
kind  that  produces  more 
heat  than  light. 

Few  of  us  argue  with 
the  principle  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  alert  its  citizens  to 
any  danger  to  their  health 
just  as  it  does  to  protect 
them  against  all  dangers  to 
their  security. 

The  need  for  responsible 


labeling  of  tobacco  products  is  long  since  demonstrated, 
and  necessary  legislation  in  that  area  has  been  sup- 
ported by  most  Americans  including  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry. 

But  the  proposal  to  ban  smoking  on  interstate  trans- 
portation is  a  perfect  example  of  leaving  the  light  and 
being  overcome  by  the  heat. 

First,  it  is  contended  that  smoking  on  public  trans- 
portation is  a  safety  hazard.  However,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  found  no  hazard  associated 
with  smoking  on  aircraft.  The  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration found  no  evidence  that  smoking  ever 
caused  a  bus  accident.  And  the  question  has  never  even 
been  raised  about  smoking  on  trains. 

Second,  it  is  charged  that  smoking  is  a  threat  to  the 
health  of  nonsmoking  passengers.  But  none  of  the 
seven  reports  on  smoking  and  health  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  between  1964 
and  1973  cited  smoking  as  a  hazard  to  nonsmokers. 
Nor  did  Congressional  hearings  on  smoking  and  health 


issue,  fill  out  the  "ballot"  and  mail  it  to  him.  $ 


in  1969  and  1972. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  joint  HEW-FAA  study  of 
tobacco  smoke  concentration  on  aircraft  determined  it 
is  not  a  hazard  to  nonsmoking  passengers.  Indeed,  a 
German  scientist  recently  reported  the  results  of  two 
large-scale  experiments  and  concluded:  "It  cannot  be 
proven  that  non-smokers  are  in  danger,  as  has  been 
claimed." 

So  the  proposed  ban  comes  to  rest  on  the  contention 
that  smoking  is  annoying  to  nonsmokers.  Even  if  true, 
"annoyance"  alone  is  hardly  the  basis  for  a  federal 
law  revoking  the  personal  liberties  of  millions  of  men 
and  women. 

An  American  Medical  Association  official  put  it  very 
well:  "Smoking  may  be  offensive  to  certain  people 
but  so  is  an  alcoholic  breath,  a  sweating  body,  an  un- 
kempt figure,  a  crying  baby,  or  an  undisciplined 
child.  .  .  If  you  ban  smoking  then  will  you  ban  these 
other  annoyances.  ...  ?" 

This  proposal  is  just  one  more  instance  of  a  tendency 
to  protect  free  people  from  themselves  and  from  the 
imagined  as  well  as  the  real  hazards  of  their  environ- 
ment until  we  are  all  as  safe  as  white  mice  in  a  sterile 
laboratory. 


I  have  read  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine  for  March 
the  arguments  in  PRO  &  CON:  Should  The  U.S.  Ban 
Smoking  In  Public  Transportation? 

IN  MY  OPINION  THE  ANSWER  TO  THIS  QUESTION  IS: 
YES  □  NO  □ 

SIGNED 


ADDRESS 
TOWN 


STATE 


You  can  address  any  Representative  c/o  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20515;  any  Senator  c/o  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 
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The  Seabees  inWWl 

With  a  veneer  of  military  training  and  a  cry  of 
"Can  Do!"  they  wowed  themselves  and  the  world. 


By  HARVEY  ARDMAN 

THE  Seabees  of  WW2  were  some  of 
the  unlikeliest  sailors  ever  to  join 
the  Navy.  They  were  overaged,  non- 
conformist and  underdiscipiined.  Few  of 
them  ivnew  a  belaying  pin  from  a  cap- 
stan. Yet  it  tai<cs  nothing  away  from  the 
great  tradition  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  say  that  before  WW2  was 
over  the  Seabees  had  made  themselves 
a  unique  reputation  as  military  engineers. 

The  Army  engineers  may  not  even 
want  any  part  of  the  Seabees'  WW2  rep- 
utation for  unmilitary  wheeling  and 
dealing.  Be  that  as  it  may,  before  the 
war  was  over  the  Seabees  hacked  their 


way  through  thousands  of  miles  of  coral 
and  jungle.  They  built  the  incredible 
naval-base  and  air-base  cities  that  led  to 
victory  in  the  Pacific.  They  manned  the 
pontoon  causeways  in  Allied  landings  in 
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A  Marine  battery's  tribute  to  the  Seabees 
on  Bougainville  island  in  the  Solomons. 


Italy  and  piloted  the  barges  that  carried 
supplies  ashore  in  Normandy. 

They  started  at  Bora-Bora,  in  the 
Society  Islands,  during  the  height  of  the 
Japanese  advance,  where  they  built  the 
refueling  base  that  allowed  our  naval 
forces  to  contest  Japan's  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Coral  Sea.  Soon  after,  they  built 
a  bomber  strip  at  Espiritu  Santo  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  while  the  Japanese  tried 
to  do  the  same  thing  at  Guadalcanal, 
about  800  miles  away.  The  Seabees  won 
that  race  and  our  planes  hit  the  Japanese 
field  even  before  it  was  finished. 

In  the  summer  of  1944,  after  the  Ma- 
rines took  Tinian,  the  Seabees  began  one 
of  their  biggest,  fastest  jobs — building 
the  world's  largest  air  base  for  B-29's  so 
they  could  strike  the  Japanese  homeland 
1,500  miles  away.  At  two  main  fields  the 
Seabees  built  six  runways,  each  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  with  29  miles  of  con- 


N  \\  Ai.  r Acii  H  I 


The  complex  around  Guam's  Apra  harbor,  previously  inhabited.   The  Seabees  threw  up  similar  establishments  where  no  city  ever  was 
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All  In  the  day's  work.  The  76th  Seabees  haul  a  30-ton  boulder  to  help  make  Apra's  two  miles  of  breakwater. 


necting  taxiways  and  hardstands  for  626 
planes.  They  also  built  two  smaller  air- 
strips; nearly  1,000  buildings;  miles  of 
roads,  fuel  and  ammo  storage  dumps, 
and  all  the  necessary  utility  systems. 
More  than  1 1  million  cubic  yards  of 
earth  and  coral  were  moved. 

Seabees  have  done  bigger  things,  but 
all  the  runways  on  Tinian  except  one 
were  built  in  less  than  eight  weeks. 

The  Seabees  were  a  legend  in  their 
own  day.  They  built,  they  fought  when 
necessary  and  they  disregarded  the  rules 
when  their  common  sense  told  them  to. 
Their  ability  to  "procure"  supplies,  to 


make  useful  equipment  out  of  junk,  and 
to  provide  themselves  with  some  of  the 
comforts  of  home  on  WW2's  beaches  or 
in  its  jungles  is  the  stuff  fables  are  made 
of.  And  they  did  encores  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

They  built  more  than  400  advance 
bases  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  Atlantic 
during  WW2,  some  of  them  accommo- 
dating tens  on  tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. They  were  in  every  major  amphibi- 
ous operation  conducted  by  American 
fighting  forces,  including  the  crossing  of 
the  Rhine. 

It  would  be  easy  to  list  page  after  page 


of  Seabee  construction  feats.  Nobody 
who  wasn't  there  can  imagine  the  size, 
scope  and  completeness  of  such  Pacific 
bases  as  Finschhafen,  Manus.  Guam  or 
Ulithi.  Very  large  bays  were  turned  into 
multi-base,  military  metropolitan  areas, 
such  as  Milne  Bay  (New  Guinea)  and 
Leyte  Gulf  (Philippines).  But  mere  de- 
scription of  the  Seabees'  works  will  never 
capture  what  went  into  creating  some  of 
them.  Let's  let  a  Seabee  do  that — Com- 
mander H.  Roy  Whittaker,  of  the  24th 
Seabees. 

On  July  1,  1943,  after  11  months  of 
consolidation  at  Guadalcanal,  U.S.  forces 
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Seabees  haul  landing  craft  to  the  Rhine  for  Patton's  armored  crossing  (left) 
and  (right)  make  a  treadway  across  the  Rhine  near  the  Remagen  bridgehead. 


CONTINUED 

The  Seabees  in  WW2 

were  headed  up  the  "slot"  of  the  Solo- 
mons toward  the  big  Japanese  air  force 
base  at  Munda,  on  New  Georgia  Island. 
The  landing  was  to  be  at  nearby  Rendova 
in  pouring  rain,  which  was  standard 
weather  in  that  area.  The  first  Marine 
landing  had  pretty  well  taken  care  of  the 
Japanese  on  Rendova  but  not  on  Munda. 
Now,  all  that  had  to  be  done  was  to  nail 
down  the  beachhead.  The  only  obstacles 
were  nature.  Japanese  guns  and  planes 
on  nearby  Munda  and  snipers  left  on 
Rendova.  Here's  how  Commander  Whit- 
taker  described  things,  as  quoted  by 
William  Bradford  Huie.  in  his  book 
about  the  Seabees.  "Can  Do!"  (E.P. 
Button  Co.,  N.Y.  1944). 

"Where  we  landed,  the  soil  was  un- 
believably marshy.  A  swampy  coconut 
grove  lay  just  back  of  the  beach  and  we 
had  to  cut  a  road  through  there.  Guns 
had  to  be  transported  from  our  beach 
over  to  West  Beach  so  that  shells  could 
be  hurled  across  the  narrow  strip  of 
water  into  the  Jap  positions  at  Munda. 
And  still  that  rain  poured.  .  .  . 

"All  day  long,  we  sweated  and  swore, 
and  worked  to  bring  the  heavy  stuff 
ashore  and  hide  it  from  Jap  bombers. 
Our  mesh,  designed  to  'snowshoe' 
vehicles  over  soft  mud,  failed  miserably. 
Even  our  biggest  tractors  bogged  down 
in  the  muck.  The  men  ceased  to  look  like 
men.  They  looked  like  slimy  frogs  work- 
ing in  some  prehistoric  ooze.  As  they 
sank  to  their  knees,  they  discarded  their 
clothes. 

"The  Japs  were  still  sniping,  but  in 
spite  of  this,  the  men  began  felling  the 
coconut  palms,  cutting  them  into  12-foot 
lengths  and  corrugating  the  road.  Our 
traction-treaded  vehicles  could  go  over 
these  logs,  but  the  spinning  wheels  of  a 


truck  would  send  the  logs  flying  and  the 
truck  would  bury  itself.  To  pull  the 
trucks  out,  we  lashed  a  bulldozer  to  a 
tree,  then  dragged  the  trucks  clear  with 
the  dozer's  winch.  .  .  . 

"When  night  came,  we  had  unloaded 
six  ships  .  .  .  but  the  mud  was  about  to 
lick  us.  Foxholes  filled  with  water  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  be  dug.  The  men 
rolled  their  exhausted,  mud-covered 
bodies  in  tents  and  slept  in  the  mud. 

"The  next  day.  at  1330,  without  warn- 
ing, the  Jap  planes  came  in  with  bomb 
bays  open.  All  of  us  began  firing  with 
what  guns  had  been  set  up,  but  most  of 
the  Seabees  had  to  lie  in  the  open  on  the 
beach  and  take  it.  The  first  bombs  found 
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our  two  main  fuel  dumps  and  we  had  to 
lie  there  in  the  mud  and  watch  our  sup- 
plies burn  while  the  Japs  strafed  us.  One 
bomb  landed  almost  under  our  largest 
bulldozer  and  that  big  machine  just 
reared  up  like  a  stallion  and  disinte- 
grated. Then  every  man  among  us 
thought  that  his  time  had  come.  A  five- 
ton  cache  of  our  dynamite  went  out,  ex- 
ploding the  eardrums  of  the  men  near- 
est it. 

"I'll  never  forget  the  scene  on  the 
beach.  In  our  outfit,  two  of  our  best 
officers  and  21  men  were  dead.  Many 
more  were  wounded,  others  were  missing 
and  a  number  were  out  of  their  heads. 

{Turn  to  page  22) 


3 


A  Seabee-Marine  team  in  Vietnam  carries  out  offloading  principles  developed  in 
WW2.  The  floating  pontoon  causeway  was  first  used  effectively  in  WW2  Sicily. 
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CONTINUED 

The  Seabees  in  WW2 

Our  galley  equipment,  most  of  our  sup- 
plies and  all  the  men's  seabags  and  per- 
sonal belongings  were  destroyed. 

"  "Okay,  men,"  1  yelled,  "we  got  noth- 
ing left  but  what  we  got  on,  so  let's  get 
back  to  work.' 

"By  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  we 
had  opened  the  road  to  West  Beach,  but 
what  a  road  it  was.  We  had  literally 
snaked  those  big  155s  [guns  to  fire  at 
Munda]  through  two  miles  of  mud  and 
the  Marines  began  setting  them  up.  Our 
men  had  been  under  constant  strain  for 
90  hours.  At  least  50  of  them  were  run- 
ning high  temperatures.  They  could  only 
jump  between  gasoline  drums  and  pow- 
der when  the  Japs  came  over.  And  the 
beach,  as  always,  was  a  potential  torch — 


susceptible  to  nervous  collapse  under 
bombing. 

"By  the  sixth  day,  the  155s  were  pour- 
ing shells  into  Munda  almost  incessantly 
and  we  had  the  supply  road  open,  but 
our  position  seemed  more  impossible 
than  ever.  None  of  us  could  remember 
anything  except  mud  and  bombs.  The 
rains  seemed  to  get  heavier.  But  some- 
how, the  men  kept  working." 

The  air  raids  and  rains  continued,  but 
Whittaker's  Seabees  did  their  jobs. 
Finally,  U.S.  planes  started  to  provide 
effective  air  cover  and  things  improved. 
Later,  the  Japanese  were  chased  out  of 
Munda  and  the  Seabees  went  in  to  build 
a  large  airfield  there. 

Usually,  the  Seabees  came  ashore  im- 
mediately after  the  first  assault  waves 
of  a  Pacific  landing.  The  first  main  job 
was  to  unload  supply  ships  and  organize 
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"Showery  weather"  at  14th  Seabees'  chow  call,  Guadalcanal.  It  was  worse 
when  such  weather  accompanied  assault  landings  under  fire,  as  it  often  did. 


with  ammunition,  Diesel  oil  and  gasoline 
everywhere.  To  move  the  inflammable 
stuff  back  into  the  storage  areas,  the 
men  had  to  emplace  themselves  in  the 
mud  in  bucket-brigade  fashion.  For 
hours,  they'd  work  that  way,  sinking 
deeper  into  the  mud  each  time  they  han- 
dled a  package.  And  still  the  rain  poured. 

"Late  that  afternoon,  from  over  on 
the  West  Beach,  the  Marines  opened  up 
on  Munda  with  1 55s.  Our  men  stopped 
work  and  cheered  almost  insanely.  No 
group  of  men  had  ever  endured  more  in 
order  for  guns  to  begin  firing. 

".  .  .  Our  number  of  psychopathic 
cases  had  begun  to  mount.  We  had  to 
evacuate  ten  men  who  had  become  hys- 
terical. As  men  grow  physically  ex- 
hausted, they  become  more  and  more 


the  offloaded  supplies — nearly  always 
under  fire  during  the  early  days  of  each 
operation.  Then  they  were  asked  to  re- 
pair captured  bases  and  airfields  and 
build  new  ones — again  sometimes  under 
enemy  fire.  They  built  huge,  armed  cities 
out  of  jungle  or  on  bare  coral  or  vol- 
canic outcroppings.  They  built  ship- 
building and  repair  plants;  docks,  piers, 
ports  and  harbors;  ammunition  depots; 
post  offices;  ordnance  production  facili- 
ties; administrative  offices;  streets  and 
highways;  supply  depots;  theaters; 
schools  and  training  stations;  mess  halls; 
artillery  training  ranges;  bridges;  radio 
stations;  hospitals;  fleet  operating  bases; 
fuel  depots;  barracks  and  officers'  hous- 
ing; drydocks;  railroads,  etc.  They  oper- 
ated many  of  the  facilities  they  built — 


telephone,  power,  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems, land  and  water  taxi  services — and 
even  vegetable  gardens.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, they  often  built  or  repaired  native 
schools  and  housing  wrecked  by  earlier 
fighting. 

They  built  bases  in  the  United  King- 
dom, Iceland,  Newfoundland,  Bermuda, 
the  Caribbean,  Panama,  South  America, 
Alaska,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Midway, 
Wake,  Guam,  the  Philippines,  Samoa 
and  on  countless  other  Pacific  Islands. 

The  Seabees  were  construction  men 
first  and  soldiers  second — the  cream  of 
America's  construction  workers  with  a 
veneer  of  military  training.  Most  were 
volunteers,  absorbed  into  our  nation's 
fighting  forces  with  the  close  coopera- 
tion of  labor  unions,  to  which  about  80% 
of  the  Seabees  belonged. 

Their  motto  was  Construimus,  batui- 
mus  (we  build,  we  fight).  Their  favorite 
definition  of  themselves  was:  "A  Seabee 
is  a  soldier  in  a  sailor's  uniform  with 
Marine  training,  doing  civilian  work  at 
WPA  wages."  They  were  sometimes 
called  "pick  and  shovel  sailors."  They 
had  a  Paul  Bunyanish  reputation  for 
getting  things  done  under  the  worst  con- 
ditions imaginable.  In  practice,  they 
shucked  their  Latin  motto.  "Can  do!" 
became  their  slogan. 

Once  in  the  service,  the  men  continued 
to  practice  their  trade,  though  hardly  at 
union  wages  or  under  stateside  condi- 
tions. They  served  everywhere,  but  their 
main  stomping  ground  was  the  Pacific. 
About  82%  of  them  served  there,  some 
after  duty  in  Europe  or  Africa.  The  9th 
Seabee  Battalion  began  its  overseas  ca- 
reer in  Iceland  and  finished  up  the  war 
in  Tinian,  in  the  Marianas,  building  and 
maintaining  the  B-29  airstrips.  The  70th 
served  in  Africa  and  Sicily;  then  moved 
to  the  Pacific  in  time  to  serve  on  Guam, 
Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa.  The  81st  ranged 
from  Falmouth,  England,  to  Utah  Beach 
and  Paris,  then  Eniwetok,  Ulithi  and 
Okinawa.  The  146th  traveled  from  Ice- 
land to  Okinawa,  with  a  detour  to  Omaha 
Beach  in  Normandy. 

No  short  description  can  hope  to  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the  Seabees,  but  here 
is  a  brief  look  at  them. 

The  official  name  was  Naval  Construc- 
tion Battalion.  From  the  "C.B."  of  Con- 
struction Battalion,  the  word  Seabee  was 
coined.  A  semi-comic  nautical  honeybee 
in  flight — carrying  a  hammer,  wrench 
and  machine  gun  and  wearing  a  sailor 
hat — was  devised  as  a  symbol. 

Until  shortly  before  the  Pearl  Harbor 
raid  there  were  no  Seabees.  The  Army 
had  long  had  its  professional  engineers, 
in  peace  or  combat.  But  until  WW2,  the 
Navy  had  had  no  occasion  to  keep  a 
large  corps  of  land-based  engineers  to 
serve  overseas  in  war.  The  principal 
overseas  naval  bases  in  earlier  wars  had 
been  the  civilized  ports  of  allied  nations. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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MOVE  TO  REDUCE  COMPENSATION 
PAYMENTS  TO  SERVICE-DISABLED 
VETERANS  IS  FORESTALLED: 

In  February  a  bid  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  revise  downward  its 
Schedule  for  Rating  Disabilities  for 
many  service-connected  veterans,  thus 
substantially  reducing  benefit  pay- 
ments to  severely  disabled  vets,  was 
averted  by  the  combined  quick  action 
and  outcry  of  the  Congress,  The  American 
Legion  and  other  veterans  organiza- 
tions. .  .  The  President  ordered  the 
proposals  withdrawn  for  further  inten- 
sive study.  .  .  Coming  at  a  time  when 
U.S.  troops  were  returning  from  Viet- 
nam and  POW  s  were  being  released, 
the  cutbacks  were  ill-timed  and  ill- 
advised.  .  .  Originally  billed  as  a  way 
to  trim  $160  million  from  the  federal 
budget  and  help  combat  rising  infla- 
tion, the  blow  would  have  landed  hardest 
on  those  least  able  to  bear  it — the 
severely  disabled  and  handicapped 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  .  .  Though  the 
proposals  would  nominally  have  applied 
to  all  veterans  with  similar  disabili- 
ties, practically  speaking  it  would 
have  affected  only  Vietnam  era  veterans , 
some  Korean  War  veterans  and  others 
v/ho  had  received  benefits  for  less  than 
20  years.  .  .  Benefits  paid  for  longer 
than  that  period  of  time  are  frozen  and 
cannot  be  reduced.  .  .  To  block  any 
future  unilateral  cuts  by  the  VA, 
Chmn  Vance  Hartke  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs  and  Chmn 
W.J.  Bryan  Dorn  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs  both  introduced 
similar  legislation  in  their  respective 
Houses  to  require  Congressional  ap- 
proval before  any  future  changes  in  VA 
disability  benefits  can  be  made.  .  . 
The  Legion — which  had  a  Special  Com- 
mittee studying  the  proposed  revisions 
— was  continuing  to  monitor  the  situa- 
tion and  stood  ready  to  testify  at  any 
hearings  held  on  the  matter. 

LEGION  PETITIONS  CONGRESS  FOR 
RELIEF  FROM  HIGH  POSTAL  RATES: 

The  Legion's  Annual  National  Conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  Aug.  1972,  adopted 
a  resolution  seeking  relief  from  ex- 
cessive postal  rate  increases  for  The 
American  Legion  Magazine.  .  .  In- 
creases in  postal  rates  for  second- 
class,  non-profit  publications — which 


began  with  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970 — are  scheduled  to  be  phased 
into  operation  until  1980  and  have 
already  started  to  weigh  heavily.  .  . 
For  example,  in  1967  the  Legion  Maga- 
zine's mailing  bill  was  $142,000 
annually.  .  .  In  1972,  it  shot  up  to 
$313,000  and  will  continue  up  to  over 
$372,000  for  this  year.  .  .  By  1980,  it 
will  cost  almost       million  annually 
just  to  deliver  this  magazine  into  the 
mailboxes  of  Legionnaires,  based  upon 
the  same  amount  of  membership  as  now 
exists.  .  .  That's  not  taking  into 
account  increased  labor  and  other  un- 
planned cost  factors  which  could 
further  raise  postal  rates.  .  .  Mark 
this:  the  figures  reflect  rates  for 
second-class,  non-profit  mailing 
publications. 

The  deaths  of  Life,  Look  and  other 
publications  have  been  partly  attrib- 
uted to  rapidly  rising  postal  rates — 
before  the  highest  of  the  phased  rates 
have  even  been  put  into  effect  !  .  .  . 
If  huge  national  circulation  publica- 
tions with  large  staffs  able  to  gener- 
ate great  gobs  of  advertising  are 
forced  to  count  postal  costs  as  severe- 
ly detrimental  to  their  ability  to 
function,  how  then  can  this  magazine 
with  its  limited  advertising  base  hope 
to  survive? 

Obviously,  there  are  only  two 
courses.  .  .  One  is  to  obtain  relief 
from  excessive  postal  rates  by  action 
of  Congress.  .  .  Traditionally,  non- 
profit publications  have  always  been 
accorded  preferential  rates  because 
they  present  beneficial  information 
to  the  public.  .  .  The  other  course  is  to 
quietly  pay  the  ever  increasing  postal 
rates  until  the  day  the  magazine  can 
no  longer  function  and  must  join  the 
graveyard  of  dead  publications.  .  . 
The  American  Legion  Magazine  is  today 
one  of  the  oldest,  continuously  pub- 
lished, general  interest,  mass  maga- 
zines left  in  the  U.S.  .  .  Each  Legion- 
naire who  pays  his  dues,  gets  his 
annual  subscription  to  the  magazine 
as  a  condition  of  membership.  .  .  If  the 
magazine  dies,  he  gets  that  much  less 
for  his  dues  payment  and  loses  the 
only  link  he  has  with  his  national 
organization.  .  .  He  will  thus  miss 
(1)  the  feature  articles  sparked  by 
ideas  contained  in  the  mandates  he  and 
his  comrades  adopted  at  Legion  conven- 
tions and  (2)  the  news  of  national 
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interest  to  Legionnaires  and  all 
veterans. 

It  doesn't  stop  there.  .  .  In  addition 
to  the  roughly  2,700,000  Legionnaires 
affected  if  this  magazine  ceases  to 
publish  due  to  high  postal  costs,  there 
are  some  800,000  Auxiliary  members 
who  probably  will  not  be  receiving 
their  National  News.  .  .  Nor  will 
1,300,000  copies  of  Legion  department 
newspapers  continue  to  fill  mail  sacks. 
.  .  .  That's  4,800,000  publications 
monthly  (  57 , 600 , 000  annually )  that 
won't  be  dispensing  news  and  other 
information  on  state  and  national 
levels.  .  .  The  inevitable  follows: 
effective  communication  is  throttled, 
membership  dwindles  because  of  lack  of 
contact  and  the  organization  even- 
tually dies  because  there's  practically 
no  exchange  of  ideas  and  information.  .  . 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  hardly  free, 
but  the  cost  shouldn't  be  so  high  that 
there's  no  press  left  to  function.  .  . 
The  very  existence  of  The  American 
Legion  as  an  organization  is  definitely 
at  stake. 

Here's  what  some  Legion  departments 
around  the  nation  have  to  say  about 
the  effect  on  their  publications.  .  . 
From  Clayton  Starr,  Public  Relations 
Director,  Dep't  of  Ohio:  "The  January 
1973  circulation  of  the  Ohio  Legion 
News  was  124,736  and  the  cost  of  mail- 
ing was  $535.04.  This  was  55%  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  June  1972  issue, 
the  one  just  prior  to  the  July  1972 
postal  rate  increase.  By  1980,  we 
estimate  the  cost — all  other  factors 
being  equal — at  between  $1,600  to 
$2,100  per  month."  From  Mrs.  Doyne 
Keyser,  Sec ' y-Treasurer ,  California 
Legion  Auxiliary:  "We  mailed  36,087 
pieces  in  January  at  a  cost  of  $148.43 
for  postage.  In  figuring  the  rates,  our 
projected  cost  for  the  same  number  of 
pieces  in  four  more  years  would  be 
$369.35,  a  249%  increase  !"  From  Frank 
Momsen,  Dep't  Adjutant  of  Minnesota: 
"Present  circulation  of  The  Minnesota 
Legionnaire  is  115,000  copies  with 
total  costs  last  year  for  mailing  at 
$11,210.  The  projected  cost  of  mailing 
these  copies  out  in  1980  would  be 
$35,000."  From  Dan  Burkhardt ,  Dep't 
Adjutant  of  Maryland:  "If  they  (the 
planned  phase  increases)  go  through, 
they  will  just  about  wipe  out  our  de- 
partment newspaper.  Since  we  believe 
our  newspaper  is  one  of  the  great  fac- 
tors in  our  continued  membership  drive 
and  service  capability,  this  will  be  an 
extremely  serious  blow!" 

Basically,  the  item  hardest  to  bear 


is  the  1.  50  per  piece  charge.  .  .  Relief 
from  that  would  contribute  greatly 
to  the  chances  that  this  magazine  and 
other  similar  non-profit  publications 
could  continue  to  serve  readers.  .  . 
As  Veterans  Newsletter  went  to  press, 
the  Legion  was  working  to  get  legisla- 
tion introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  aiming  toward  that  purpose.  .  . 
Other  bills,  substantially  the  same, 
have  also  been  introduced.  .  .  It's 
hard  to  believe  that  the  Congress,  which 
found  a  need  to  create  preferential 
postal  rates  for  non-profit  publica- 
tions (and  which  also  chartered  The 
American  Legion  some  54  years  ago) , 
would  allow  excessive  postal  rates  to 
help  cause  the  demise  of  these  types 
of  publications.  .  .  Affected  also  are 
religious,  labor,  agricultural  and 
other  non-profit  periodicals. 

Write  your  Senator  or  Congressman, 
or  the  Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Post  Offices  and  Civil 
Service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  urge 
support  of  measures  providing  relief 
for  second-class,  non-profit  publi- 
cations. 

LEGISLATION  SOUGHT  TO  RAISE  VA 
PENSION  AND  INCOME  LIMITS: 

The  American  Legion  has  received 
thousands  of  letters  and  phone  calls 
from  around  the  nation  protesting  the 
loss  or  reduction  of  VA  pension  bene- 
fits suffered  by  many  pensioners  due 
to  recent  increases  in  Social  Security 
and  other  retirement  type  incomes.  .  . 
The  boosts  were  meant  to  help  offset 
the  dollar  loss  in  purchasing  power 
but  Congressional  inability  to  enact 
legislation  last  year  to  protect  VA 
pensioners  resulted  in  a  put-it-in-one- 
pocket,  take-it-out-of-the-other 
situation  that  perplexes  those  af- 
fected. .  .  Last  year,  the  Legion  had 
proposals  before  Congress  which  sought 
to  avert  or  soften  the  adverse 
effects  of  that  20%  Social  Security 
increase.  .  .  Again,  in  this  93rd 
Congress,  the  Legion  has  a  bill  which 
would  seek  (1)  to  increase  pension 
by  about  15%  (2)  to  increase  annual 
income  limitations  by  $400  and  restruc- 
ture monthly  rates  payable  (3)  increase 
amounts  to  veterans  with  more  than  one 
dependent  (4)  increase  the  payment  of 
disability  pension  by  $25  monthly 
when  the  veteran  attains  age  72  and 
(5)  increase  annual  unearned  income 
ceilings  from  $2,000  to  $2,600  for 
a  child  or  children  where  no  widow 
is  eligible. 
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Legion  Leader's  Statement  on 
Vietnam  War  Cease-fire  Pact 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Matthews  voices  Legion  gratitude  for  end 
of  Vietnam  War;  expresses  joy  at  release  of  POW's  and 
suggests  dignified  homecoming  plans;  hopes  MIA 
men  will  soon  be  accounted  for;  urges  national  unity. 


The  cease-fire  agreement  ending  United 
States  participation  in  the  Vietnam  War 
— the  longest  war  this  nation  has  ever 
engaged  in — went  into  effect  January  27, 
1973.  With  it  American  fighting  troops 
began  to  leave  South  Vietnam  for  home 
and  POW's  held  by  Viet  Cong  forces  and 
North  Vietnam  were  on  their  way  back 
to  freedom. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  pub- 
lished and  spoken  about  this  war  and 
perhaps  millions  more  are  still  to  come. 
But  no  statement  was  more  appropriate 
than  that  made  by  National  Com- 
mander Joe  L.  Matthews  of  The 
American  Legion  as  soon  as  the  news 
v/as  released  that  the  hostilities  were 
terminating  for  U.S.  forces. 

"The  longest  war  in  America's  his- 


tory has  now  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. It  has  been  a  war  that  has 
sharply  divided  the  American  people — 
and  we  are  grateful  for  the  efforts  of 
President  Nixon  in  ending  our  involve- 
ment in  it."  (See  box  next  page  for  letter 
from  Cmdr  Matthews  to  Pres.  Nixon  on 
the  cease-fire.) 

"There  are  no  words  to  express  our 
joy  at  the  news  that  our  prisoners  of  war 
are  to  be  released.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  information  will  be  furnished  in 
order  to  insure  that  all  those  missing  in 
action  will  be  accounted  for. 

"American  Legionnaires  everywhere 
have  worked  and  prayed  for  this  mo- 
ment, and  on  their  behalf,  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  put  aside  their  differences 
over  a  controversial  war,  and  unite  in 


a  massive  outpouring  of  gratitude  and 
welcome  for  these  men  who  have 
suffered  so  much.  We  are  grateful  for 
their  courage  and  fortitude  in  the  face 
of  the  most  extreme  adversity.  We  wel- 
come them  back  from  the  darkness  of 
their  captivity,  and  we  of  The  American 
Legion  are  prepared  to  help  them  in  any 
way  we  can. 

"The  American  Legion  is  particularly 
concerned  for  the  men  who  have  been 
listed  as  missing  in  action.  We  have 
maintained  a  close  relationship  with  the 
National  League  of  Families  of  Prisoners 
of  War  and  Missing  in  Action  and  we 
know  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  to 
which  these  people  have  been  subjected 
for  all  too  long. 

"I  know  I  speak  for  American  Legion- 
naires everywhere  in  urging  all  Ameri- 
cans to  reconcile  their  differences,  and 
unite  behind  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress in  the  massive  effort  needed  to 
realign  priorities  in  this  country  of  ours. 
We  now  have  the  desired  release  from 
the  demands  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Let  us 
pool  our  talents,  our  resources  and  our 
collective  will  in  seeking  solutions  to  the 
critically  urgent  problems  facing  our 
country  today. 

"And  for  the  sake  of  our  children,  our 
grandchildren  and  the  generations  as  yet 


'California,  Here  I  Come.  .  .     Morale  Song  of  the  POW's 


WIDE  WORLD  PHOTOS 


They  were  only  a  handful  of  men — those  returning  POW's — 
but  they  showed  the  nation  and,  indeed  the  world,  that  patrio- 
tism, loyalty,  pride  and  faith  in  one's  country  still  count  for 
much,  either  in  captivity  or  freedom.  Almost  to  a  man  the  POW's 
reported  that  those  qualities,  their  training  and  a  belief  in  re- 
ligion enabled  them  to  sustain  each  other  during  their  long 
days  and  nights  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  song  "California,  Here 


I  Come.  .  .  ,  "  softly  whistled,  was  their  code,  used  to  buck 
up  each  other's  spirits.  In  photo  left,  a  giant  C-141  arrives 
at  Clark  Air  Force  Base  in  the  Philippines  with  the  first  of 
the  POW's.  At  right,  they  file  off  plane  and  walk  red  carpet 
to  waiting  buses  after  being  greeted  and  saluting  the  colors. 
At  Clark,  they  got  medical  exams,  new  clothing  and  whatever 
else  they  needed  for  the  long  hop  to  California — and  home. 
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Commander  Matthews'  Letter  to  President  Nixon  on  Vietnam  Ceasefire 

January  24,  1973 

The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.C.  20500 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

On  behalf  of  your  American  Legion  comrades,  I  want  to  extend  heartfelt  gratitude  for  your  efforts  in 
concluding  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  in  a  manner  this  and  future  generations  of  Americans  will  find  acceptable. 

The  goal  of  "peace  with  honor"  has  been  difficult  indeed,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  criticism  levied  by 
those  who  would  have  accepted  "peace  at  any  price."  Now  that  the  goal  has  been  achieved,  the  fact  that 
your  way  was  the  only  way  to  insure  a  firm  basis  for  a  lasting  peace  will  become  obvious  to  all. 

We  are  especially  thankful  for  the  prospect  of  an  early  return  of  our  prisoners  of  war,  and  we  hope  for  a 
full  accounting  of  those  who  are  missing.  The  Legion  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  help  these  valiant  men 
who  have  suffered  for  so  long,  and  we  accept  as  a  continuing  challenge  the  task  of  providing  all  possible 
assistance  for  them,  and  for  all  veterans  of  this  war.  I  pledge  our  continuing  efforts  as  well  toward  the  end 
of  insuring  for  Vietnam  veterans  the  proper  degree  of  gratitude  and  respect  for  their  military  service. 

I  have  urged  the  nearly  four  million  members  of  the  Legion  and  its  Auxiliary,  as  I  urge  all  Americans,  to 
unite  behind  you  in  the  massive  effort  needed  to  realign  priorities  in  America.  You  have  our  promise  of  full 
support  as  you  go  about  the  task  of  seeking  solutions  to  the  many  critically  urgent  problems  facing  our  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOE  L.  MATTHEWS 
National  Commander 


Commander  Matthews 


unborn,  let  us  jointly  resolve  to  work 
for  a  world  free  of  the  horror  of  war." 

For  three  years  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  Prisoners  of  War  and 
Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast  Asia  has 
been  occupying  offices  provided  by  The 
American  Legion  in  its  Washington 
Headquarters  building  and  the  two  or- 
ganizations have  maintained  a  close 
liaison.  Following  conferences  with  the 
POW-MIA  group,  the  following  recom- 
mendations were  summarized  by  Na- 
tional Commander  Matthews:  "The 
President,  the  POW-MIA  organization 
and  other  agencies  of  government  con- 
cerned with  the  return  of  the  POW's 
unanimously  request  that  the  home- 
comings, should  be  handled  'with  quiet 
respect,"  and  Legion  participation  should 
comply  with  these  expressed  wishes,"  he 
said. 

Cmdr  Matthews  noted  that  he  had 
pledged  to  the  White  House  all  possible 
assistance  in  the  welcoming  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  POW-MIA's,  and  "I 
ask  Legionnaires  to  make  themselves 
available  to  serve  as  required,  but  other- 
wise to  follow  the  President's  sugges- 
tions and  low-key  the  welcome  home 
celebrations.  These  men  want  and  need 
privacy  with  their  families  to  readjust  to 
life  following  their  long  imprisonment," 
he  added. 

.Since  circumstances  vary  from  one 
returnee  to  another,  Cmdr  Matthews 
suggested  that  any  projected  Legion  par- 
ticipation in  homecoming  festivities  be 
planned  in  accordance  with  these  gen- 
eral guidelines  proposed  by  the  National 
League  of  Families: 

I.  Any  commercial-type  welcome 
home  activities  for  the  returnee  be  dis- 
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couraged  and  that  the  men  be  wel- 
comed back  to  their  local  communities 
by  their  fellow  citizens  in  a  dignified 
manner,  not  in  a  carnival-type  atmo- 
sphere. 

2.  Any  welcoming  plans  should  be 
carefully  coordinated  with  the  family  to 
insure:  (a)  that  plans  are  acceptable  to 
the  man  and  to  the  family  and;  (b)  that 
the  event  is  timed  so  as  not  to  subject 
the  returning  POW  to  too  much  excite- 
ment too  soon. 


Veterans  and  the  Job  Market 

For  the  last  four  months  of  1972  and 
through  January  1973  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  Vietnam  era  veterans  20-29 
years  old  was  just  about  the  same  as  for 
nonveterans  in  the  same  age  bracket,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Dep't  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Also,  says 
the  BLS,  veterans'  employment  for 
January  1973  was  up  420,000  over 
January  1972,  the  seasonally  adjusted 


Delaware  Legion  Presents  Jobs  For  Veterans  Merit  Award 


Several  awards  have  recently  gone  to  Rotary  International,  DIst.  No.  763,  which 
embraces  Delaware,  the  Eastern  shores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  its  work 
In  the  Jobs  For  Veterans  program.  Dist.  763  found  365  jobs  for  veterans  out  of 
the  400  it  had  pledged.  In  photo  above,  Garland  D.  Bloodsworth,  Del.  Dep't  Adj't 
and  Service  Officer  (r),  presents  Legion  Award  of  Merit  to  Jerome  C.  Weinberg, 
Governor  of  Rotary  Dist.  763.  Mr.  Weinberg  also  accepted  a  Citation  for 
Meritorious  Service  from  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped and  an  Award  of  Merit  from  Delaware  Governor  Russell  W.  Peterson. 
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jobless  rate  declined  by  2.6  percentage 
points  and  the  number  unemployed  was 
down  about  100,000. 

The  BLS  indicates  veterans'  employ- 
ment increased  for  two  primary  reasons: 
(1)  the  improved  economic  situation  and 
special  nationwide  efforts  to  help  vet- 
erans get  jobs  and  (2)  the  age  composi- 
tion of  the  group  of  veterans  affected 
has  changed,  reflecting  both  a  tapering 
off  of  military  discharges  and  a  growing 
number  of  veterans  who  have  been  out 
of  the  service  for  several  years.  Thus, 
a  greater  proportion  of  veterans  are  now 
age  25-29  where  the  unemployment  rates 
are  lower  than  for  the  more  recently  dis- 
charged servicemen  in  the  20-24  age 
group.  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1972, 
the  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  was  4.0%  for  the  older  veterans 
compared  with  9.3%  for  the  younger 
men. 

Other  BLS  notes  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1972: 

•  The  unemployment  rate  for  black 
and  minority  veterans  was  in  the  range 
of  8-15%  as  compared  with  5-9%  for 
white  veterans. 

•  Unemployment  rates  for  both  vet- 
erans and  nonveterans  were  lowest  in  the 
Southern  and  North  Central  states. 

•  About  one-fourth  of  the  unem- 
ployed veterans  had  been  looking  for 
work  for  15  weeks  or  more. 

•  For  veterans  and  nonveterans  who 
are  not  in  the  labor  force,  attendance  in 
school  is  by  far  the  most  important  rea- 
son for  neither  working  nor  seeking 
work. 

For  all  of  1972: 

•  The  number  of  20-29  year-old  vet- 
erans in  the  civilian  labor  force  averaged 
4.2  million,  about  490,000  more  than 
in  1971. 

•  About  22%  of  black  veterans,  on 
the  average,  worked  for  federal,  state  or 
local  governments,  compared  with  12% 
of  white  veterans,  partly  reflecting  pref- 
erential hiring  programs. 

Legion  Awards  For  Employers 

In  1972,  40  employers  around  the 
nation  were  awarded  American  Legion 
citations  for  good  employment  practices. 
Awards  for  hiring  handicapped  workers 
went  to  19  employers  and  those  for 
older  workers  went  to  21  employers. 

The  national  awards  are  made  by  the 
Legion's  National  Economic  Commis- 
sion on  a  calendar  year  basis  following 
the  recommendation  of  the  department 
organization  of  the  Legion  which  nomi- 
nates employers  each  year  for  the  Na- 
tional-Hiring-the-Handicapped  Award 
and  the  National  Older  Worker  Citation. 

Handicapped  awards  are  usually 
made  in  connection  with  the  annual  Em- 
ploy the  Handicapped  Week  and  repre- 
sent part  of  the  Legion's  participation  in 
the  programs  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 


capped. Older  worker  awards  are  usually 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  Legion's 
Hire  the  Older  Worker  Week. 

Handicapped  Awards  Recipients: 
Spring  Valley  Farms,  Gadsden,  Ala.; 
Hawaii  Regional  Exchange  (Pohakuloa 
FX),  Hilo,  Ha.;  Hoff  Lumber  Co., 
Horseshoe  Bend,  Ida.;  American  Sani- 
tary Div.,  Sta-Rite  Industries,  Inc., 
Abingdon,  111.;  Morgan  Packing  Co., 
Inc.,  Converse,  Ind.;  Sioux  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Mil- 
burn's  Shoe  Service,  Elizabeth  town,  Ky.; 
Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  Shreveport, 
Shreveport,  La.;  Universal  Paint  Co., 
Springfield,  Mo.;  The  Placer  Hotel, 
Helena,  Mont.;  The  Sanco  Co.,  Derry, 
N.H.;  Famariss  Oil  &  Refining  Co., 
Hobbs,  N.M.;  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Mc- 
Alester,  Okla.;  Merchants  Riverview  De- 
livery &  Merchants  Leasing,  Portland, 
Ore.;  Presbyterian-Univ.  of  Penn.  Med- 
ical Center,  Phila.,  Pa.;  V-Craft  Society 
Printers,  Quezon  City,  Philippines; 
E'Con  Mills,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
Vermont  Furniture  Co.,  Inc.,  Winooski, 
Vt.;  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Industries, 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Older  Worker  Awards  Recipients: 
Peggy's  Airport  Cafe,  Anchorage, 
Alaska;  Moore  Business  Forms,  Albany, 
Ga.;  Stokely-Van  Camp,  Inc.,  Emmett, 
Ida.;  G.A.F.  Corp.,  (Bldg  Prod.  Div.). 
Johet,  111.;  Schnacke,  Inc.,  Evansvillle, 


Here  are  the  31  posts  of  The  American 
members  as  of  December  31,  1972. 

POST 

1.  Lincoln  Post  No.  3 

2.  Richfield  Post  No.  435 

3.  Wayne  E.  Marchand  Post  No.  28 

4.  Leyden-Chiles-Wickersham  Post  No.  1 

5.  Omaha  Post  No.  1 

6.  Westphal  Post  No,  251 

7.  Lowe-McFarlane  Post  No.  14 

8.  Alonzo  Cudworth  Post  No.  23 

9.  Gilbert  C.  Grafton  Post  No.  2 

10.  Hanford  Post  No.  5 

11.  Adam  Plewacki  Post  No.  799 

12.  M.  M.  Eberts  Post  No.  1 

13.  East  Liberty  Post  No.  5 

14.  Nicholson  Post  No.  38 

15.  Saigon  Post  No.  34 

16.  Harvey  W.  Seeds  Post  No.  29 

17.  Los  Angeles  Police  Post  No.  381 

18.  Hickory  Post  No.  48 

19.  Parkville  Post  No.  183 

20.  Lloyd  Spetz  Post  No.  1 

21.  Nashville  Post  No.  5 

22.  Memphis  Post  No.  1 

23.  Oklahoma  City  Post  No,  35 

24.  Austin  Post  No.  91 

25.  Hammond  Post  No.  3 

26.  Carson-Wilson  Post  No.  1 

27.  Commonwealth  Edison  Post  No.  118 

28.  WiUiam  G.  Carroll  Post  No.  26 

29.  Luke-Greenway  Post  No.  I 

30.  Lafayette  Post  No.  1 1 

31.  James  Dickey  Post  No.  23 


Ind.;  Oskaloosa  Engineering  &  Mfg., 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa;  Industrial  Plastics  of 
Louisville,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Krauss 
Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Denton  Sleeping 
Garment  Mills,  Centreville,  Mich.;  Dia- 
mond Tool  &  Horseshoe  Co.,  Duluth, 
Minn.;  Holly  Sugar  Corp., Sidney,  Mont.; 
Fimble  Door  Corp.,  Nashua,  N.H.; 
Hobbs  Municipal  Schools,  Hobbs,  N.M.; 
Morehead  Mills,  Inc.,  Eden,  N.C.; 
Sheyenne  Memorial  Nursing  Home  & 
Manor,  Valley  City,  N.D.;  Parker-Han- 
nifin  Corp.,  Wickliffe,  O.;  Griffin 
Grocery  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla.;  Cascade 
Forest  Products  Co.,  Bend,  Ore.;  Miseri- 
cordia  Hospital  Div.,  Mercy  Catholic 
Medical  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  La 
Perla  Industries,  Inc.,  Paranaque,  Rizal, 
Philippines;  Sanger-Harris  Dep't  Store, 
Arlington,  Tex.;  Gold  Metal  Folding 
Furniture  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

1973  Legion  Oratorical  Contests 

The  1973  National  High  School  Ora- 
torical Contest  Finals  of  The  American 
Legion  will  be  held  at  Queens  College, 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  on  April  12.  A  total 
of  $18,000  worth  of  college  scholar- 
ships awaits  the  four  final  contestants. 
First  place  will  be  worth  $8,000;  second 
place  $5,000;  third  place,  $3,000  and 
fourth  place,  $2,000. 

To  get  to  the  finals  thousands  of  high 


Legion  with  membership  of  2,000  or  more 


MEMBER- 


CITY 

DEP'T 

SHIP 

Lincoln 

Nebraska 

7,110 

Minneapolis 

Minnesota 

6,767 

Okinawa 

Hawaii 

5,797 

Denver 

Colorado 

4,594 

Omaha 

Nebraska 

4,437 

Robbinsdale 

Minnesota 

4.183 

Shreveport 

Louisiana 

4,163 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin 

3,669 

Fargo 

North  Dakota 

3,503 

Cedar  Rapids 

Iowa 

3,096 

Buffalo 

New  York 

3,045 

Little  Rock 

Arkansas 

3.006 

Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 

3,005 

Baton  Rouge 

Louisiana 

2,802 

Vietnam 

Hawaii 

2,694 

Miami 

Florida 

2,667 

Los  Angeles 

California 

2,624 

Hickory 

North  Carolina 

2.566 

Parkville 

Maryland 

2,555 

Bismarck 

North  Dakota 

2.406 

Nashville 

Tennessee 

2,311 

Memphis 

Tennessee 

2,261 

Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma 

2,214 

Austin 

Minnesota 

2.146 

Kingsport 

Tennessee 

2,111 

Tulsa 

Oklahoma 

2,110 

Chicago 

Illinois 

2,091 

Minot 

North  Dakota 

2.074 

Phoenix 

Arizona 

2,051 

Lafayette 

Indiana 

2,042 

Portsmouth 

Ohio 

2,015 

The  American  Legion's  Biggest  Posts 
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NEWS~ 

school  orators  aroiim.1  the  nation  com- 
pete in  elimination  contests  at  various 
levels  and  for  various  prizes,  depending 
on  the  state.  A  $500  scholarship  from  the 
national  organization  also  goes  to  each 
deparlmcnt  champion  who  participates 
in  the  12  regional  contests  that  precede 
the  four  sectional  contests  and  the  na- 
tional trial. 

Here  are  the  sites  for  the  Regional 
Contests  to  be  held  April  2:  Regional  1. 
Marlboro  H.S..  Marlboro.  Mass.;  Re- 
;^ioncil  2.  Mt.  Saint  Mary  Academy,  New- 
burgh,  N.Y.:  Rci^ional  3,  Memorial  Audi- 
torium, Washington  Crossing,  Pa.;  Re- 
i^ional  4.  Oakton  H.S.,  Vienna,  Va.: 
Rci^ionul  5,  Tuscaloosa  H.S.,  Tuscaloosa 
Ala.:  Rci^ional  6,  Louisiana  State  Univ., 
Knapp  Hall,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Rei>ioncil 
7,  Manual  H.S.,  Peoria,  III.;  Regional  8. 
Central  Missouri  State  Univ.,  Warrens- 
burg.  Mo.;  Regional  9.  Bismarck  Jr.  Col- 
lege. Bismarck,  N.D.;  Regional  10.  Cas- 
per College,  Casper,  Wyo.;  Regional  11. 
West  H.S"^,  Billings,  Mont.;  Regional  12. 
Lowell  H.S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Here  are  the  sites  for  the  Sectional 
Contests  to  be  held  April  9 :  Sectional  A . 
Keene  State  College,  Keene,  N.H.;  Sec- 
tional B.  Woodward  Academy,  College 
Park,  Ga.;  Sectional  C.  Martha  Ellen  Tye 
Playhouse,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Sec- 
tional D.  Lincoln  H.S.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Free  admission  to  the  public. 

Legionnaire's  Sports  Project 

Gleason,  Tenn.  (pop.  1,349),  has  a 
supervised  recreation  program  which 
provides  activity  for  everyone  from  age 
5  to  50.  Legionnaire  Dudley  Sanders, 
long  time  Park  Director,  designed  the 
program  and  believes  it  is  a  worthwhile 
community  project  for  almost  any  post. 

Along  with  the  regular  playground 
activities,  24  organized  athletic  teams 
practiced  and  played  regularly  each 
week  last  summer.  All  24  groups  had 
team  jerseys  or  uniforms.  Seven  of  the 
teams  were  made  up  of  girls  and  women. 
Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Gleason  program  is  its  swimming  activi- 
ties. As  many  as  104  swimmers  took  part 
— and  Gleason  does  not  have  a  swim- 
ming pool. 

"The  Gleason  program  started  in 
1953,"  says  Sanders,  "and  has  been 
operating  ever  since.  Four  to  six  paid 
supervisors  are  used  and  an  almost  un- 
believable fact  is  that  the  program  is 
usually  self-supporting." 

Any  post  desiring  information  may 
Vv'rite  to  Dudley  Sanders,  Box  191. 
Gleason,  Tenn.  38229.  Further  informa- 
tion from  Sanders:  "Gleason  is  the  home 
of  Post  166,  one  of  Tennessee's  best!" 

Kansas  Bowlers  in  26th  Annual 

With  over  $6,000  in  prizes  and  tro- 
phies at  stake,  the  Kansas  Legion  opened 


its  26th  Annual  Bowling  Tournament  at 
Junction  City.  Matches  were  played  over 
four  weekends  in  January  with  645 
Legionnaires  competing  in  singles  and 
on  1 29  doubles  teams. 

Dep't  Cmdr  Ed  Newman  rolled  the 
first  ball  to  open  the  competition  after 
Tournament  Chmn  Max  Fooshee  re- 
ported all  teams  ready  on  time. 

The  top  five  team  scores  after  four 
weekends  of  play  were:  Lindsborg  Le- 
gion #1,3120;  Clay  Center  Legion  #2, 
3110;  Louisburg  Legion  #250,  3080; 
Hill  Crest  Lanes,  Arkansas  City,  3078; 
and  First  Nat'l  Bank,  Hoisington,  3049. 

Leading  the  doubles  teams  were  R. 
Spurrier-R.  Bigler,  Clay  Center,  1344; 
C.  Elder-V.  Christosfersen,  Leaven- 
worth, 1335;  L.  Mosiman-V.  Lowden, 
Peabody,  1331;  a  tie  at  1330  between 
W.  Heller-D.  Humpert,  Abilene,  and 
J.  King-M.  Glantz,  Winfield. 

R.  Peterson,  Lindsborg,  led  the  singles 
bowlers  with  757,  followed  by  V.  Hug- 
gins,  Olathe,  718;  U.  Grant,  McPherson, 
707;  K.  Crowther,  Durham,  701;  and 
G.  Hoytal,  Shawnee,  694. 

In  the  All-Events  the  top  five  were 
A.  Ellwood,  Marquette,  1970;  Grant, 
1969;  B.  Stoff,  Emporia,  1968;  W.  Hal- 
sey,  Anthony,  1957;  and  B.  Ingersoll, 
Paola,  1949. 

Top  scorer  in  all  events  (scratch)  and 
winner  of  the  Dr.  Elfert  Trophy  was  Bill 
Stoff,  Emporia,  with  1752. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED 

Approximately  210  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  recipients  and  their  families 
attended  a  buffet  reception  in  their  honor 
in  the  Washington  Headquarters  of  The 
American  Legion.  Nat'l  Cmdr  Joe  L. 
Matthews  received  the  Medal  of  Honor 
men  in  the  Hall  of  Flags.  The  men  and 
their  families  were  in  Washington  as 
personal  guests  of  President  Nixon  dur- 
ing the  inaugural  festivities. 


California  aids  Heritage  teaching. 


Jay  Williams,  second  from  left  in  photo, 
an  American  History  instructor  at  Solana 
Beach,  Calif.,  is  congratulated  on  his 
selection  to  attend  the  annual  Valley 
Forge  Workshop  Program  in  August  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  Legionnaires  are,  1.  to 
rt..  Dean  Witty,  Dep't  Program  Chair- 
man; Post  Cmdr  Henry  Collins,  Ocean- 
side  Post  146;  and  Post  Cmdr  Jeflf 


Weible,  San  Dieguito  Post  416.  The  two 

California  posts  combined  their  re- 
sources to  sponsor  Williams,  who  will,  it 
is  felt,  improve  his  ability  to  explain 
American  Heritages  to  his  students. 
Dep't  of  California  hopes  to  send  20-30 
teachers  to  Valley  Forge  this  year. 


Legion-sponsored  boxing  at  Valley  Forge 


The  Pliiladelpliia,  Pa.,  Legion  County 
Council  sponsored  an  amateur  boxing 
show  at  Valley  Forge  Gen.  Hosp.  Cmdr 
Charlie  Burns  made  the  arrangements 
through  David  Zinkoff,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia 76ers  Basketball  Club,  who  is  the 
Veterans  Events  Coordinator  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  who  has  received  a  letter 
from  President  Nixon  congratulating 
him  on  his  25  years  of  service.  In  the 
photo,  from  left,  are  J.  Harrington, 
Senior  Timekeeper  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Athletic  Commission;  W.  Harper, 
160-pound  bout  winner;  referee  L.  Rob- 
ertson; runner-up  M.  Franklin.  Zinkoff's 
head  is  barely  visible  between  winner 
and  referee. 

■ 

The  Dep't  of  Maine's  Children  and 
Youth  Committee  assisted  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  statewide  Association  for 
Children  With  Learning  Disabilities. 
Daniel  Lambert,  Dep't  Chairman,  served 
as  one  of  the  incorporators  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  formed  after  five 
years  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
Legion  and  other  groups.  A  Legion/ 
Auxiliary-sponsored  conference  will 
tackle  the  development  of  community 
resources  for  the  program. 

■ 

The  Louisiana  Legion,  during  its  Mid- 
Winter  Conference,  recognized  the  Lou- 
isiana representatives  in  the  1972  Olym- 
pic Games  by  awarding  them  plaques 
which  read  in  part:  "For  meritorious 
service  rendered  to  his  country  and  in 
recognition  of  outstanding  achievement 
acquired  in  his  performance  in  sports 
events  during  the  XXIV  Olympic  Games 
held  in  Munich,  Germany." 

■ 

Cortland  Co.,  N.Y.  Legionnaires  are 
supporting  the  first  annual  New  York 
State  Easter  Seal  bowling  tournament, 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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NEW!  PROFESSIONAL-TYPE 

HEAVY  DUTY 
PAINT  SPRAYER 


SAVES  YOU 
UP  TO 
$500  ON 
PAINTING  & 
DECORATING! 


SPRAYS 

SMOOTH,  EVEN  COAT 

AUTOMATICALLY 

AT  ANY  ANGLE! 


ONLY  ^  2 


98 


2  FOR  $25.00 


New  jet  propulsion  pump 
powers  any  pourable  liquid! 
Adjustable  jewel  nozzle  prevents 
clogging,  skipping . . .  lets  you 
spray  up,  down,  or  sideways 
— without  tilting  jar! 
Silky — Smooth  painting 
in  half  the  time! 
Slip-proof  trigger  provides 
simple  one-finger  operation! 


FREE  viscometer 
attachment  holds 
consistency  even 
— adjusts  for 
thick,  medium, 
or  thin  spray! 


Now. ..save  yourself  a  bundle  of  time  and  money 
on  any  painting  or  spraying  job  around  the 
house!  Just  plug  in  the  cord,  squeeze  the  trig- 
ger, and  paint  walls,  ceilings,  doors. . . house  ex- 
terior, garage. .  .car  — anything!  — automatically! 
Works  on  any  liquid  that  pours— even  varnish  or 
polyurethane!  Revolutionary  new  viscometer 
lets  you  adjust  any  brand  or  type  of  paint  (en- 
amel, flat... latex,  PVC— or  what  have  you)  for 
proper  consistency  —  and  holds  it!  Foolproof 
electromagnetic  motor  never  needs  oiling  or 
adjustment.  Completely  rustproof. 

You  must  get  professional  results 
— Of  money  refunded! 
ONLY  $12.98  COMPLETE 

(^MJnr /7T* J L-^COfiP.  Dept.  AK-82,    25  W.  Merrick  Rd., 
^  m^riti^^^itii^^  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

Serving  Satisfied  Customers  for  over  25  Years 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


JAY  NORRIS  Corp.,  Dept.  AK-82 

25  W.  Merrick  Rd.,  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

Please  rush  me  the  following: 

□  1  PAINT  SPRAYER  for  $12.98  plus  $2.00  postage 

□  2  PAINT  SPRAYERS  for  $25.00  plus  $3.00  postage 


TOTAL  $^ 


(New  York  residents 
add  sales  tax) 


Enclosed  is  □  check  n  money  order. 


Name 


(please  print) 


Address 


City 


State 


-Zip 


Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1973 
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Bowling  tourney  to  aid  Easter  Seal  fund. 


being  held  at  Cort-Lanes,  Cortland,  for 
14  weekends,  March  31  through  July  1. 
The  ABC-WIBC  sanctioned  event  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  Cortland  Co.  Easter 
Seal  Committee  and  the  Genesee  Brew- 
ing Co.  Proceeds  will  be  used  to  expand 
services  to  the  handicapped  served  by 
Easter  Seals.  In  the  photo.  1.  to  rt.,  are 
Mrs.  Florence  Fitzgerald,  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator, N.Y.  State  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety; Alfred  Bellardini,  Cortland  County 
Cmdr;  Joseph  Prezioso,  6th  Dist.  Bowl- 
ing chmn;  and  Mark  Baldwin.  Cortland 
Co.  Easter  Seal  Child.  The  guaranteed 
first  prize  is  $2,000  and  the  minimum 
prize  ratio  is  one  for  every  ten  entries 
(more  if  entries  permit).  Entry  fee  is  $35 
per  five  men,  five  women,  or  five  mixed 
teams.  Entry  blanks  are  available  at  all 
Legion  posts,  bowling  lanes,  and  at  tour- 
nament HQ,  221/2  Main  St.,  Cortland, 
N.Y.  13045. 


POSTS  IN  ACTION 


Post 47,  Mont.,  discovers  aWWl  memento. 


Memorabilia  dating  back  to  WWl 
turned  up  recently  at  Post  47,  Hamilton, 
Mont.  Post  Cmdr  Lester  Tucker  (left 
in  photo)  came  upon  a  roll  of  dusty  old 
posters  that  were  used  for  recruiting  ef- 
forts and  to  drum  up  interest  in  Liberty 
Bond  drives  in  the  1917-18  era.  Shown 
at  right  holding  a  poster  is  AMHC  Lou 


Watson,  area  U.S.  Navy  recruiter,  who 
verified  that  the  posters  were  authentic 
:md  not  later  duplications.  Posters  of  this 
nature  are  genuine  collector's  items,  the 
men  said,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to 
preserve  and  display  them  permanently 
at  the  Legion  hall. 

■ 

Post  1040,  Dclniar,  N.Y.  named  Lois 
Mannheimer  as  Teacher  of  Americanism 
Month.  She  arranged  for  a  symbol  of 
mourning  to  be  attached  to  the  staffs  of 
wall-hung  Mags  which  could  not  be  half- 
staffed,  in  the  classrooms,  out  of  respect 
for  the  recently  deceased  cx-Presidents, 
Truman  and  Johnson. 

■ 

When  many  members  of  Post  29,  Miami, 
Fla.,  found  themselves  unable  to  donate 
blood  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  they  authorized  their  Post  Blood 
Bank  chairman.  James  Ross,  to  solicit 
donations  from  ROTC  cadets  at  the 
Univ.  of  Miami.  They  allocated  $500 
to  pay  each  cadet  the  current  fee  of  $10 
per  pint.  "Their  response,"  says  Post 
Cmdr  W.  Neumayer,  "was  overwhelm- 
ing, and  enabled  our  post  to  donate  50 
pints." 

■ 

Edinburg,  Ind.,  Post  233,  along  with 
Leonard  Ford  Sales,  gave  two  college 
scholarships  of  $250  each.  This  is  the 
sixth  year  the  scholarship  awards  have 
been  given. 

■ 

Post  397,  Hellertown,  Pa.,  held  a  Peace 
Celebration  dinner  on  January  27  to 
recognize  the  signing  of  the  Vietnam 
War  peace  treaty.  Approximately  300 
attended. 

■ 

The  Emergency  Services  Council,  Med- 
ford.  Ore.,  composed  of  25  Jackson 
County  agencies  who  aid  people  in  dis- 
tress, received  a  gift  from  VA  Domicili- 
ary Post  192,  of  White  City:  an  adjust- 
able, attendant-operated  hospital  bed. 
From  the  left  in  the  photo  are  W.  Neber- 
gall.  Post  Finance  Officer;  B.  Bailey. 
Adjutant;  D.  Kettles,  Public  Welfare 
service  worker;  N.  Ulseth,  Post  Cmdr; 
and  P.  Telerski,  chmn.  Emergency  Ser- 
vices Council.  Legionnaires  added  two 
bedside  tables  to  the  gift. 


Hospital  gift  from  Post  192,  Oregon 


At  A.L.  Press  Club  of  New  Jersey  Awards 
dinner,  PDCmdr  Frank  Piampiano  holds 
Outstanding  Publication  trophy  won  by 
Livingston  Post  20rs  The  Livingston  Saf- 
air;  Editor  Sal  Quintana  holds  Editor-of- 
the-Year  plaque  which  he  also  won.  At 
right  is  Nat'l  VCmdr  Albert  J.  Moeller. 


Post  173,  Whitewater,  Wis.,  presented  all 
of  its  60  WWl  members  with  Life  Mem- 
berships and  silver  cards;  33  of  the  men 
are  shown  in  these  two  photos. 


Post  678,  Nescopeck,  Pa.,  awarded  the 
American  Legion  Medal  of  Valor  to 
three  Pennsylvania  Nat'l  Guardsmen  of 
Luzerne  County  for  heroism  during 
Hurricane  Agnes.  The  awards  were  pre- 
sented in  Gov.  Milton  Shapp's  office  to 
Sgts.  Gary  Sager  and  Guy  Finucan  and 
S/Sgt.  Dwight  Kotansky  by  Post  Cmdr 
(Continued  on  pci;^e  32) 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance 
Month  Ending  Jan.  31,  1973 


Benefits  paid  Jan.  1-Jan.  :U,  1973  $  144,165 

Benefits  paid  since  April  1958   i;{,759,555 

Basic  Units  in  force  (number)   118,485 

New  Applications  approved  since 

Jan.  1,  1973   666 

New  Applications  rejected   131 


American  Legion  Life  Insurance  is  an  official 
program  of  Tlie  American  Legion,  adopted  by 
the  National  Executive  Committee.  1958.  It  is 
decreasing  term  insurance,  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  paid-up  members  of  The  American 
Legion  subject  to  approval  based  on  health  and 
employment  statement.  Death  benefits  range 
from  $40,000  (four  full  units  up  through  age  29) 
(25  in  Ohio)  in  decreasing  steps  with  age  to 
termination  of  insurance  at  end  of  year  in 
which  75th  birthday  occurs.  Available  up  to 
four  full  units  at  a  flat  rate  of  $24  per  unit  a 
year  on  a  calendar  year  basis,  pro-rated  during 
the  first  year  at  $2  a  month  per  unit  for  insur- 
ance approved  after  January  1.  tJnderwritten 
by  two  commercial  life  insurance  companies, 
the  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  California 
and  United  States  Life  Insurance  Co.  in  the  City 
of  New  York.  American  Legion  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  is  managed  by  trustees  operating  under 
the  laws  of  Missouri.  No  other  insurance  may 
use  the  full  words  "American  Legion."  Admin- 
istered by  The  American  Legion  Insurance  Di- 
vision, P.O.  Box  5609,  Chicago,  Illinois  60680, 
to  which  write  for  more  details. 
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Grass  Seed  Is  For  The  Birds! 
Zoysia  Saves  Time,  Work  And  Money 

EARLY  BIRD  SPECIAL!  ORDER  NOW 
AND  GET  UP  TO  200  PLUGS  FREE! 


Amazoy  is  fhe  Trade  Mark  Regit - 
tered  U.S.  Patenf  Office  for  our 
Meyer   Z-52  Zoysia  Grass. 


By  Mike  Senkiw 
Agronomist 

Every  year  I 
see  people  pour 
more  and  more 
money  into  their 
lawns.  They  dig, 
fertilize  and 
lime.  They  rake 
it  all  in.  They 
scatter  their 
seed  and  roll  and 
water  it. 


Birds  love  it!  Seeds  which  aren't  washed 
away  by  rain  give  them  a  feast.  But  some  seed 
grows,  and  soon  it's  time  to  weed,  water  and 
mow,  mow  .  .  .  until  summer  comes  to  burn 
the  lawn  into  hay,  or  crabgrass  and  diseases 
infest  it. 

That's  what  happens  to  ordinary  grass,  but 
not  to  Zoysia. 

"MOWED  IT  2  TIMES,"  WRITES  WOMAN 

For  example,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Mitter  writes 
me  how  her  lawn  ".  .  .  is  the  envy  of  all 
who  see  it.  When  everybody's  lawns  around 
here  are  brown  from  drought  ours  just  stays 
as  green  as  ever.  I've  never  watered  it,  only 
when  I  put  the  plugs  in  .  .  .  Last  summer 
we  had  it  mowed  (2)  times.  Another  thing, 
we  never  have  to  pull  any  weeds — it's  just 
wonderful!" 

Wonderful?  Yes,  Zoysia  Grass  IS  wonder- 
ful! Plant  it  now  and  like  Mrs.  Mitter  you'll 
cut  mowing  by  2/3  .  .  .  never  have  another 
weed  problem  all  summer  long  the  rest  of 
your  life! 

And  from  Iowa  came  word  that  the  state's 
largest  Men's  Garden  Club  picked  a  Zoysia 
lawn  as  the  "top  lawn— nearly  perfect"  in 
its  area. Yet  this  lawn  had  been  watered  only 
once  all  summer  up  to  August! 

These  represent  but  2  of  thousands  of 
happy  Zoysia  owners.  Their  experiences 
show  that  you,  too,  can  have  a  lawn  that 
stays  green  and  beautiful  thru  blistering 
heat,  water  bans — even  drought! 


CUTS  YOUR  WORK, 
SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Your  deep-rooted,  established 
Amazoy  lawn  saves  you  time  and 
money  in  many  ways.  It  never  needs 
replacement  .  .  .  ends  re-seeding 
forever.  Fertilizing  and  watering 
(water  costs  money,  too)  are  rarely 
if  ever  needed.  It  ends  the  need  for 
crabgrass  killers  permanently.  It 
cuts  pushing  a  noisy  mower  in  the 
blistering  sun  by  %. 

WEAR  RESISTANT 

When  America's  largest  Univer- 
sity tested  13  leading  grasses  for 
wear  resistance,  such  as  foot  scuff- 
ling, the  Zoysia  (matrella  and  ja- 
ponica  Meyer  Z-52)  led  all  others. 

Your  Amazoy  lawn  takes  such 
wear  as  cookouts,  lawn  parties,  lawn 
furniture,  etc.  Grows  so  thick  you 
could  play  football  on  it  and  not 
get  your  feet  muddy.  Even  if  chil- 
dren play  on  it,  they  won't  hurt  it 
— or  themselves. 

CHOKES  OUT  CRABGRASS 

Thick,  rich,  luxurious  Amazoy 
grows  into  a  carpet  of  grass  that 
chokes  out  crabgrass  and  weeds  all 
summer  long!  It  will  NOT  winter 
kill.  Goes  off  its  green  color  after 
killing  frost,  regains  fresh  new 
beauty  every  Spring — a  true  peren- 
nial! 

NO  NEED  TO  RIP  OUT 
PRESENT  GRASS 

Now's  the  time  to  order  your 
Zoysia  plugs — to  get  started  on  a 
lawn  that  will  choke  out  crabgrass 
and  weeds  all  summer  long  and  year 
after  year. 

Plug  it  into  an  entire  lawn  or  lim- 
ited "problem  areas".  Plug  it  into 
poor  soil,  "builder's  soil",  clay  or 
sandy  soils — even  salty,  beach  areas, 
and  I  guarantee  it  to  grow! 

PERFECT  FOR  SLOPES 

If  slopes  are  a  problem,  plug  in 
Amazoy  and  let  it  stop  erosion.  Or 
plug  it  into  hard-to-cover  spots,  play- 
worn  areas,  etc. 


PLUG  AMAZOY  INTO  OLD 
LAWN,  NEW  GROUND  OR 
NURSERY  AREA 

Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into  holes  in 
ground  like  a  cork  in  a  bottle.  Plant  1 
foot  apart,  checkerboard  style.  Every 
plug  3  sq.  inches. 

When  planted  in  existing  lawn  areas 
plugs  will  spread  to  drive  out  old,  un- 
wanted growth,  includng  weeds.  Easy 
planting  instructions  with  order. 

Your  Own  Supply  of  Plug  Transplants 

Your  established  turf  provides  you 
with  Zoysia  plugs  for  other  areas  as 
you  may  desire. 

NO  SOD,  NO  SEED 

Tliere's  no  seed  that  produces  winter-hardy 
Meyer  Z-52  Zoysia.  Grass  and  sod  or  ordinary 
grass  carries  with  it  the  same  problems  as 
seed — like  weeds,  <lisca.ses.  frequent  mowing, 
burning  out,  etc.  That's  why  Amazoy  comes 
in  pre-cut  plugs  .  .  .  your  assurance  of  lawn 
success. 

Every  Plug 
Guaranteed  to  Grow 
In  Your  Area  *  In  Your  Soil 

•  WON'T  WINTER  Kil  l.— has  sur- 
vived temperatures  30°helow  zero! 

•  WON'T  HEAT  KILL— when  other 
grasses  burn  out,  Amazoy  remains 
green  and  lovely ! 

Every  plug  must  grow  within  45  days 
or  we  replace  it  free.  Since  we're  hardly 
in  business  for  the  fun  of  it.  you  know 
we  have  to  be  sure  of  our  product. 
Consider  the  time  and  money  you  invest 
in  your  lawn  and  it  doesn't  pay  to  strug- 
gle with  grass  that  burns  out  just  when 
you  want  it  most.  Order  Amazoy  now 
and  let  it  spread  into  thrillingly  beauti- 
ful turf! 


FREE 

Order  Now  For 
Barliest  Planting 
In  Your  Area 


UP 
TO 


200 
PLUGS 


For  Ordering  Early! 


ino  rings  plus  _„ 

bonus  of  in.  TOTAL  C'S 

of  110  ru'os  " 


100  lilUKS 
and  pluKk'cr. 
plus  hdniis 

of  20  fu?;e 

TOTAL  120 
PLUGS 


•2on  plugs 

and  plugger, 
plus  bonus 
of  25  FKEE 
TOT,U>  225 

PLUGS  ,|275 


aoo  plugs 

and  plugger, 
plus  bonus 
of  50  FUKE 
TOTAL  350 
PLUGS 


UOO  plugs 
and  plugger, 
plus  bonus 
of  200  FlfvE 
TOTAL  1300 
PLUOSgg35 


Work  Less  •  Worry  Less  •  Spend  Less 

•  Easy  To  Plant,  Easy     •  Perfect  For  Problem  Areas 
To  Care  For  •   Chokes  Out  Crabgrass 

And  Your  Established  Amazoy  Laivn — 

•  Reduces  Mowing  %       •  Stays  Green  Through  Droughts 

•  Resists  Blight.,  Disease.^*    Won't  Winter  Kill 
.And  Most  Insects  •  Laughs  At  Water  Bans 

No  Need  To  Rip  Out  Your  Present  Grass 
Plug  In  Amazoy 


_  _  _  __    ON  PATENTED 
Ofllfr    STEP-ON  PLUGGER, 
J\Uy  r    OR  GET  IT  FREE 

■  ■         WITH  LARGER 
ORDERS  OF  600  PLUGS  OR  MORE. 

A  growth-producing  2 -way  plug- 
ger that  saves  bending,  time, 
work.  Cuts  away  competing  growth 
at  same  time  it  digs  holes  for 
plugs.  Invaluable  for  transplanting. 
Rugged  yet  so  light  a  woman  can 
use  it. 


Just  set  Amazoy  plugs  into 
holes  in  ground  like  a  cork 
in  a  bottle.  (Plant  1  foot 
apart,  checkerboard  style.) 
Easy  planting  instructions 
with  each  order. 

Order  now  for  Bonus  Plugs  and 
earliest  delivery  at  planting  time 
in  your  area.  Each  order  is 
shipped  the  same  day  as  taken 
from  the  soil,  shipping  charge  col- 
lect, via  most  economical  means. 


To;  Mr.  Mike  Senkiw,  Zoysia  Farm  Nurseries,  Dept.  443 

6414  Reisterstown  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21215 
Dear  Mr.  Senkiw:   Please   send   me  the  o.uantity  of  guaranteed 
Amazoy  as  checked  below: 


□  Full  Size 
Plugger  


S495 


□  100  Plugs  plus  bonus 
of  10.  TOTAL  110  SC95 
PLUGS   0 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I  I  Enclose  $  Check. 


□  200  Plugs  plus  bonus 
of  20  FREE.  TOTAL  OF 
220  PLUGS  S1'|20 


□  200  Plugs  &  Plugger 
plus  bonus  of  25  FREE. 
TOTAL  225  $1  075 

PLUGS   lO 


□  100  Plugs  &  Plugger 
plus  bonus  of  20  FREE. 
TOTAL  OF  Sn95 
120  PLUGS   d 


□  300  Plugs  &  Plugger 
plus  bonus  of  50  PLUGS 
FREE.  TOTAL  $1775 
350  PLUGS   I  / 


□  UOO  Plugs  &  Plugger  plus  bonus  of  200  plugs. 
TOTAL  1300  PLUGS  


^39 


95 


M.O. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY.. 


STATE  ZIP. 
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NEWS  ~ 

Dennis  Kapuschinsky.  The  three  ser- 
geants reseued  a  State  Trooper  and  a 
councilman  whose  motorboat  had  stalled 
and  was  being  swept  away  by  the  current. 
The  sergeants  drove  a  truck  into  the 
water  up  to  the  headlights  and  one  of 
them  rescued  the  two  men  from  the 
hood  of  the  truck. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 
John  E.  Davis,  Director  of  the  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency  and  Past 
Nat'l  Cmdr  of  The  American  Legion 
(1966-67),  awarded  a  Dep't  of  Defense 
Distinguished  Civilian  Service  Medal  for 
his  work  in  heading  the  nation's  civil 
preparedness  program  since  1969.  The 


COMRADES  IN  DISTRESS 


Readers  who  can  help  these  veterans  are 
urged  to  do  so.  Usually  a  statement  is  needed 
in  support  of  a  VA  claim. 

Notices  are  run  only  at  the  request  of  Ameri- 
can Legion  Service  Officers  representing 
claimants,  using  Search  For  Witness  Forms 
available  only  from  State  Legion  Service 
Officers. 

Youskia  Naval  Base,  Japan  (Oct.  1953) — Need 
information  from  CS/2  Engle  and  any  other 
comrades  who  recall  that  Fclemizo  Aragon 
suffered  a  head  injury  in  a  jeep  accident  and 
a  few  days  later  at  a  party  on  base  "went 
crazy"  and  turned  over  tables,  threw  things, 
and  came  to  in  hospital  in  a  straight  jacket. 
Write  "CD161.  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019" 

USS  Kassan  Bay  (CVE(>9),  San  Diego,  Calif. 
(Oct.  19,  1944)— Need  information  from  Sl/6 
Oltes,  Sl/C  Hollis  and  any  other  comrades 
who  recall  that  Edward  K.  Bryan  had  back 
trouble  and  a  nervous  condition  aboard  ship, 
Oct.  19,  1944.   Write  "CD162,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019" 
Navy  Radio  &  Underwater  Sound  Warehouse 
(Pearl  Harbor  Ship  Yard  1944) — Need  to  hear 
from  Capt  Gilbert  and  from  Dr.  Edwards, 
who    performed    eye    surgery    on  Andrew 
James  Barka.  Need  info,  also,  from  Sanchez 
(Silver  City,  N.M.)  who  twice  visited  Barka 
after  the  operation.   Need  corroborating  in- 
formation, also,  from  E.  Peru,  whom  Barka 
was  visiting  aboard  USS  Maryland,  in  dry- 
dock  after  being  hit  by  Japanese  suicide 
plane.    While  leaving  ship  after  lights  out 
at  10  p.m.,  Barka  ran  into  an  overhead  rail. 
Peru  took  Barka  to  sick  bay  where  latter  had 
seven  stitches  put  in  forehead.   Need  infor- 
mation, also,  from  any  comrades  who  recall 
Barka's  second   injury:   On  USS  AKA-106 
during  his  last  six  months  of  duty.  Barka 
was  assigned  to  paint  emergency  water  tank 
in  ship's  bottom.  His  helper  dropped  a  five- 
gallon  can  18  feet  which  landed  on  Barka's 
head.  He  was  taken  to  sick  bay.  He  has  since 
suffered    headaches.     Write    "CD163,  The 
American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 
7801h  FA  Bn  (Korea  April  1953)— Need  infor- 
mation from  Capt  Johnsrud,  Col  Green  and 
any  other  comrades  who  recall  that  Clem  M. 
Carlson  went  into  mental  shock  and  loss  of 
memory  after  an  all-night  field  artillery  mis- 
sion on  howitzer.  Write  "CD164,  The  Ameri- 
can Leeion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 
94th  Bomb  Gp  (Northern  Germany  April  18, 
1945) — Need  information  from  Wojciechowski, 
McQuade,  O'Leary,  Dillard,  Garrison  and  any 
other  comrades  who  recall  that  Dclzon  I, 
Dennison  hurt  his  back  when  he  bailed  out 
over  Germany.  Write  "CD165,  The  American 
Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019" 
319th    AAF   Bomb   Gp    (over   Bologna,  Italy 
July  20,  1944) — Need  information  from  pilot 
Marple    (of    one    of    the    Carolinas)  who 
piloted  the  B-26  over  Bologna  from  which 
Gene  A,  Lucero  bailed  out  with  the  crew 
and  severely  injured  his  back  when  dragged 
and  tumbled  by  his  chute.    Need  to  hear 
also  from  any  other  comrades  who  recall  this 
incident.    Write   "CD166,   American  Legion 
Magazine,  1345  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10019" 


New  honors  for  PNCmdr  John  E.  Davis 


Medal,  the  highest  civilian  award  given 
by  the  Defense  Dep't,  was  presented  by 
retiring  Sec'y  of  Defense  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  at  left  in  photo.  The  Director's 
wife,  Pauline,  looks  on. 

■ 

Raymond  H.  Fields,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  longtime  member  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine  Commission,  one 
of  four  persons  honored  by  the  Okla- 
homa Heritage  Assoc.  He  was  given  its 
1972  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
Former  publisher  of  the  Guymon  Her- 
ald, Fields  has  edited  and  published  sev- 
eral daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
Oklahoma.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa Publishers  Assoc.'s  Half-Century 
Club. 

■ 

Legionnaire  David  Borstel,  80,  of  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  given  the  James  H.  Parke 
Achievement  Award  from  the  Augusta 
VA  Hospital  for  giving  20,000  volunteer 
hours  to  hospitalized  veterans.  He  has 
been  a  volunteer  since  1938,  fulltime 
since  1958,  and  has  given  more  than 
24,000  hours  of  service,  sometimes  as 
much  as  13  hours  a  day. 

■ 

Wayne  Guthrie,  Indiana  newspaperman 
who  writes  the  column.  Ringside  in 
Hoosierland,  for  the  Indianapolis  News, 
selected  by  the  11th  Legion  District  for 
the  Distinguished  Citizen  Award.  The 
51 -year  Legionnaire,  a  12-time  recipient 
of  Freedoms  Foundation  Awards,  has 
frequently  given  voice  to  Legion  view- 
points in  his  column  and  public  ad- 
dresses. 

■ 

Warren  Edward  Spahn,  the  ninth  grad- 
uate of  American  Legion  Baseball  to  be 
inducted  into  Baseball's  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Cooperstown,  N.Y.  The  winningest  left- 
handed  pitcher  in  the  history  of  the 
major  leagues  (he  had  363  lifetime  vic- 
tories), Spahn  played  for  South  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  American  Legion  Post  721  prior 
to  his  first  season  of  professional  base- 
ball in  1940. 

■ 

Ray  Patterson,  Osage,  Iowa,  newly  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  Legion's  Ameri- 
canism and  Children  &  Youth  Div.  as 
an  assistant  director  in  the  Education 


and  Scholarship  section.  He  has  served 
as  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman  and 
as  district  commander  and  Dep't  vice 
commander.  He  recently  served  on  the 
Nat'l  Americanism  Commission.  Legion- 
naire Patterson  has  been  associated  with 
the  Osage  Community  Schools  for  17 
years,  most  recently  as  the  counselor. 


DEATHS 


David  Lawrence,  84,  of  Sarasota,  Fla., 
columnist  and  founder  and  editor  of 
U.S.  News  and  World  Report  magazine, 
apparently  of  a  heart  attack.  In  1964  at 
the  Legion's  Washington  Conference, 
he  received  the  Legion's  Journalistic 
Achievement  Award  "for  54  years  of 
continuous  dedication  to  American 
journalism." 

■ 

Bert  M.  Count,  75,  of  St.  Louis  Park, 
Minn.,  former  aid  to  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Daniel  F.  Foley  (1963-64). 

■ 

James  M,  Caviness,  77,  of  Paris,  Texas, 
Past  Nat'l  Executive  Committeeman 
(1946-48). 

■ 

Homer  W.  McDaniel,  Dunkirk,  Ind., 
Past  Dep't  Cmdr  (1949-50);  he  was  act- 
ing Dep't  Adjutant  in  1944-45. 

■ 

Felix  W.  Goudelock,  76,  of  Union,  S.C., 
Past  Dep't  Adjutant  (1929-37). 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS 

The  av/ard  of  a  life  membership  to  a  Legion- 
naire by  his  Post  is  a  testimony  by  those  who 
know  him  best  that  he  has  served  The  American 
Legion  well. 

Below  are  listed  some  of  the  previously  un- 
published life  membership  Post  awards  that 
have  been  reported  to  the  editors.  They  are 
arranged  by  States  or  Departments. 

Neal  A.  Beck,  David  M.  Hallyburton,  Wiley 
E.  Nelson,  Sr.,  and  Dominic  Rivaldo  (all  19*?2), 
Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  Post  564. 

Norbertlne  S.  Overhold  (1971),  Post  6,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Allyn  C.  Donaldson  (1966)  and  Raymond  J. 
Queenin    (1972),    Post   68,    Washington,  D.C. 

Carroll  Layman  (1972),  Winston  E.  Baumann, 
George  Ray  Hudson  and  Rembrandt  H.  Noble 
(all  1969),  Post  250,  Hinsdale,  111. 

William  C.  Whalen  (1972),  Post  375,  Peru,  111. 

Harold  Cleland  (1972),  Vincent  L.  Decker, 
Herman  A.  Strauss,  William  C.  Stutzriem  (all 

1971)  and  Paul  Benda,  Sr.  (1973),  Post  600, 
Chicago,  111. 

Joseph   Beardmore   and   John   Milas  (both 

1972)  ,  Post  1776,  Chicago,  111. 

Emit  C.  Baumgardt,  Harry  B.  Beasey,  F.  Leo 
Cassman,  Ralph  P.  Collver  and  Albert  F.  Dales 
(all  1973),  Post  11,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Jacob  Adams,  Anton  Krebsback,  Joe  Simon, 
John  Koenigs  and  Nick  Adams  (all  1972),  Post 
569,  Stacyville,  Iowa. 

George  Baker  (1973),  Post  64,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Joseph  Mazur  (1972),  Clifton  A.  Ross  (1970), 
and  Russell  D.  Ward  (1971),  Post  108,  Cheverly, 
Md. 

Carl  J.  Marshall  (1969),  Post  114,  Milton, Mass. 
William  E.  Bartels,  Joseph  N.  Beaulieu  (both 

1973)  ,  Post  160,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Joseph  Bradford,  Everett  F.  Cassidy,  John 
F  Close,  Byron  MacFarlane  and  Simon  Majahad 
(all  1972),  Post  164,  Carver,  Mass. 

Frank  Beshai,  Leo  J.  Gauvreau,  Agustus  A. 
Hakala,  Leslie  C.  Hopper  and  Walter  P.  John- 
son (all  1973),  Post  204,  West  Boylston,  Mass. 

Elmer  O.  Campbell,  Jr.  and  Henry  F.  Lus- 
comb  (both  1972),  Post  227,  Middleton,  Mass. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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GlantTVAntenna 

JUST  PLUG  INTO  ANY  OUTLET... 
USES  YOUR  HOUSE  WIRING 
FOR  BETTER  TV  RECEPTION! 


aWDRAILmDWATCB 


Here  is  a  new  electronic  invention  that 
will  let  you  tune  in  every  channel  in 
your  TV  viewing  area  sharp  and  clear 
without  the  expense  of  installing  a 
big  roof-top  antenna  .  .  .  and  without 
the  inconvenience  of  having  those  un- 
sightly rabbit  ears  cluttering  up  your 
living  room!  This  device  attaches  to 
your  TV  set  in  seconds  and  plugs  into 
any  electrical  outlet  in  your  home.  This 
marvel  adapts  the  electrical  wiring  in 
your  home  to  work  with  your  TV  set  as 


Uses  No  Electricity. . . 
Completely  Safe  to  Use! 

a  GIANT  ANTENNA!  It  uses  no  electric 
current  whatever  —  100%  safe  to  use! 
You'll  get  great  TV  reception  on  all 
channels  you  are  now  receiving  with 
a  conventional  antenna.  Ideal  for  use 
with  FM  radios,  too.  Full  instructions 
for  use  are  included.  Order  today!  You 
must  be  completely  satisfied  with  the 
sharp,  clear  TV  pictures  you  get  or 
simply  return  within  7  days  for  your 
money  back! 

No.  4250-Giant  TV  Antenna  1.98 


A  rugged  new  RAILROAD  Watch  with  real  accura- 
cy and  dependability  built  in!  Precision-made 
17  jewel  movement  witii  shock  protection.  Big, 
clear  dial  markings.  Case  finished  in  gleaming 
silver-tone  or  gold-tone  and  handsomely  fili- 
greed  in  the  old-time  railroad  tradition.  De- 
tailed engraving  of  locomotive  on  polished  back 
plate.  A  perfect  gift  for  railfans  everywhere. 
No.  5075— Pocket  Railroad  Watch 

(Silver-Tone)  19.95 

No.  5075A— Pocket  Watch 
(Gold-Tone  finish)   21.95 


CLOSEOlfT  OF  NATIONALLY  FAMOUS  NONPRISMATIC 
POWER  BINOCUURS  NOW  HELD  IN  WAREHOUSES... 

HI-POWER  NITE  &  DAY 
MOOa  PULLS  M 
AMAZING  VIEWS 
FROM  MILES  AWAY! 


BRAND  NEW 
MODEL 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES  MAKE  TINY  PRINT  BIG! 


Now  you  can  read  the  smallest  print  easily 
with  these  Magnifying  Reading  Glasses.  Made 
with  finest  quality  optically  ground  lenses  for 
men  and  women  of  all  ages.  Comes  in  vinyl 
carrying  case. 

No.  6049— Magnifying  Glasses   2.98 

No.  6049A— Magnifying  Half-Glasses  2.98 

(Not  prescription  glasses. 
Not  for  Astigmatism,  eye  diseases) 
State  AGE  and  whether  for  MAN  or  Woman 


Enjoy  BIG, 
Sharp  Views 
of  Natural 
Wonders,  People, 
Buildings,  Wild  Animals... 
Deep  cut  price  in  this  announcement  is  for  a 
short  time  only.  Special  discount  price  applies  only 
to  our  Nonprismatic  Panoramic  I  Model.  This  is 
our  largest  selling  model  with  high  enlarging 
power  and  long  range— a  deluxe  instrument  made 
in  Europe. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE:  We  are  forced  to  clear  out  one 
of  the  largest  stocks  of  binoculars  warehoused 
in  the  U.S.A.  We  must  make  room  for  boatloads 
of  new  shipments  and  pay  our  bills  to  factories 


SPECIAL 

DEEP  SLASHED 
DISCOUNT  PRICE! 

ere  and  abroad.  I  hat  is  why  we  have  ordered 
these  binoculars  RELEASED  TO  THE  PUBLIC  at  once 
— at  a  fraction  of  regular  national  price. 
LATEST  MODEL 

Readers  should  not  be  confused  by  the  low  price.  These 
are  brand  new  binoculars  made  in  Western  Europe  by 
experienced  optical  craftsmen.  Big 40mm  Objectiue  Lenses 
give  long  range  views.  Now  slashed  down  to  $4.37. 

No.  2013-Panoramic  Binoculars  4.37 

2  for  8.95  postpaid.  (Save  1.03!) 


2345  Post  Road,  Dept.200-D, 
Larchmont,  N.  Y.  10538 

Please  RUSH  guaranteed  articles  as  speci- 
fied below.  I  enclose  payment  with  this 
condition:  I  must  6e  completely  satisfied 
or  I  may  return  within  7  days  for  my 
money  back  at  once. 


ITEM  NO. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ITEM 

PRICE 

Shipping  S  Handlinfi 
N.Y,  Stale  customers  sales  ta> 
Total  Enclosed 

Please  enclose  55(  with  order  to  cover 
shipping  cost.  (N.  Y.  State  residents  add 
appropriate  sales  tai). 


Name 

Address 

Ant.  No. 

Citv 

State 

Zip  Code 

'1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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NURSERY  STOCK  SALE! 

30%  Below  Catalog  Prices 
Every  Plant  Will  Be  Labeled 
Planting  Instructions  Included 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS  (1  to  2  feet  tall) 

Each  5  for 

Allhea  Double;  Red,  Pink  White  --$  .15  $  .60 

Abeli.i;  Shtll   Pinlc  -  .25  1.00 

A!,ile.i;  Red,   Pink,  White    -  .69  3.00 

Butterfly  Bush;  Purple,  Pink  ---  .69  3.00 

Crepe  Myrtle;  Red,  Pink  --  .69  3.00 

Deut;i,i;  Double  White  -  .12  .50 

Red  Weiaeli.i;  Deep  Red  --  .19  .75 

Weioelia;  Pink,  Yellow   .15  .60 

Red  Bush  Honeysuckle,  Red  Clusters  -  .19  .75 

Pink  and  White  Bush  Honeysuckle   .15  .60 

Red  Flowering  Quince  ---  --  .25  1.00 

Red  B.irbcrry   -   .49  2.00 

Spire.!  Van  Houtti,   White-   .25  1.00 

Spirca  Anthony  Watcrer;  Red   .39  1.65 

Bridal  Wreath  Spirea;  Double  White--   .45  2.00 

Japanese  Snowball;  Huoe  White   .29  1.25 

Persian  Lilac;  Old  Favorite  Orchid-  -   .29  1.25 

Common  Purple  Lilac-      .29  1.25 

French  Lilac;  Red,  Purple,  White    .95  4.50 

Mockorange;   Large   White   -   .12  ,50 

Flowering  Almond;   Double  Pink    .49  2.00 

Forsythia  Golden  Bell;  Yellow    .12  .50 

Hydrange.i,   P.G.;   Pinkish  White    .19  .75 

Pussy  Willow    .25  1.00 

Sweet  Shrub;  Reddish  Brown   —  .15  ,60 

Hibiscus;   Giant   Blooms    .09  ,40 

Rose   Sharon   ,09  .40 

SHADE  AND  FLOWERING  TREES 

Magnolia;  Vj  to  1  ft.     $  .59  $  2.50 

Pink  Flowering  Dogwood;  1  to  2  ft.--  ---  .85  4,00 

Pink  Flowering  Dogwood;  2  to  3  ft.   1.25  5,50 

Red  Flowering  Dogwood;  2  ft,   ---  1,98  7.50 

White  Flowering  Dogwood;  2  to  3  ft.-    .19  75 

White  Flowering  Dogwood;  3>,j  to  5  ft.     .35  1,50 

Red  Flowering  Peach;  2  to  3  ft,     .85  4.00 

Mimosa;  Pink,  3  to  4  ft.    .35  1.50 

Tulip  Tree;  3>,i  to  5  ft.---  -  --  ---  .49  2.00 

American  Red  Bud;  3  to  4  ft.   ■  --  .35  1.50 

Golden  Rain  Tree;  1  to  2  ft.    .89  4.00 

Crimson  King  Maple;  3V2  to  5  ft.    3.95  17.50 

Smoke  Tree;  1  to  2  ft.     1  25  6.50 

Japanese  Red  Maple;  1  to  2  ft.    1.49  6.25 

Ginko  Tree;  1  to  2  ft.    .89  4.00 

European  Mln.  Ash;  3  to  4  ft.    2.25  11.00 

Silver  Maple;  3  to  4  ft.   -   .25  1.00 

Lombardy  Poplar;  3>/2  to  5  ft.   .25  1,00 

Chinese  Elm;  3','2  to  5  ft,     .39  1,75 

Tree  Wisteria;  2  ft.   --  1.25  5.50 

Weeping  Willow;  3  to  5  ft.   .45  2.00 

Pin  Oak;  Red  Oak;  3Vj  to  5  ft.--    .89  4.00 

Sycamore;         to  5  ft.  --  ---   .49  2.00 

White  Birch;  2  to  3  ft.      .49  2.00 

Sugar  Maple;  i'/z  to  5  ft.  -    .39  1.50 

Chinese  Red  Bud;  1  to  2  ft.    .69  3.00 

Red  Leaf  Plum;  ZVi  to  4  ft.     .79  3.50 

EVERGREENS 

Pfitier  Juniper;  Spreader,  1  ft.  S  ,59    S  2,50 

Hetji  Holly;  i  j  to  1  ft,    .49  2,00 

Burfordi  Holly;  Vj  to  1  ft.   --  .49  2.00 

Nandina,  Red  Berry;       to  1  ft.   .49  2,00 

Boxwood;  >'i  to  1  ft.     .45  2.00 

"Mountain  Laurel;  Vj  to  1  ft,      .15  ,60 

"Hemlock;  '/i  to  1  ft.     .15  ,60 

"Rhododendron;  "i  to  1  ft.  -   .29  1.25 

"Maiden  Hair  Fern   --   .25  1,00 

"Large  Leaf  Fern      .15  .60 

Red  Berry  Pyracantha;  '/i  to  1  ft.    .49  2.00 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce;  '/i  to  1  ft.    .35  1.50 

White  Pine;       to  1  ft,---   .35  1.50 

American  Holly;  Vj  to  1  ft.   ---   .15  .60 

Japanese  Yew;  Vz  to  1  ft.  -  ---  75  3.50 

Wax  Leaf  Liggstrum;       to  1  ft,   .35  1,50 

FRUIT  TREES— NUT  TREES 

Each 

Apple  Trees:   Varieties — Red   and   Yellow   Delicious,  Stayman 

Winesap,  Early  Harvest,  Prices:  2  to  3  ft.,  .89;  3  to  5  ft. -51.25 
Peach  Trees:  Varieties — Elberta,   Bell  of  &a..   Hale  Haven, 

Golden  Jubilee,  Dixie  Red.   Prices:  1  to  2  ft.,  .49;  2  to  3  ft,-  .89 

Plum  Trees;  Methcly  or  Burbank,  2  to  3  ft.    .89 

Pear  Trees;  Kieffer  or  Bartlett,  2  to  3  ft.     1.25 

Apricot  Trees;  2  to  3  ft.     .89 

Apricot  Trees;  5  to  6  ft.   1.69 

Cherry  Trees;  Montmorency,  2  to  3  ft.   1.49 

5-N-l  Apple;  5  Varieties  ■    2.98 

Dv/arf  Elberta  or  Hale  Haven  Peach;  2  to  3  ft.   2.69 

Dwarf  Apple:  Red  or  Yellow  Delicious;  2  to  3  ft.   2.69 

Dwarf  Montmorency  Cherry;  2  to  3  ft.   2.69 

Dwarf  Bartlett  Pear;  2  to  3  ft,    2.69 

Hardy  Pecan;  1  to  2  ft.     .98 

Hazelnut;  1  to  2  ft.--        .98 

Chinese  Chestnut;  1  to  2  ft.   --  89 

Butternut  or  Black  Walnut;  1  to  2  ft.   .39 

Paper  Shell  Pecan;  3  to  4  ft  --    3,49 

VINES— BERRIES— HEDGES 

Each 

Red  Scarlet  Honeysuckle  Vine  5  25 

Purple  V/isteria  Vine   29 

Bitter  Sweet        19 

Vinca  Minor     .09  each,  or  100  for  8.00 

Clematis;  white   --   .19 

Grape  Vines;  Concord  or  Fredonia   .45 

  --   .35 


.15 
2,00 
1.00 
2.50 
2.50 
1.50 
1.50 


Dewberry;   1   yr.  Plants  

Raspberry;  Red  or  Black,  1  yr,  

Rhubarb  and  Asparagus;  1  yr.  Roots- 

25  Multiflora  Roses;  1  to  2  ft.  

50  South  Privet  Hedge;  1  to  2  ft.-- 

25  Red  Cedar;  1  ft.  

25  Forsythia;   1  to  2  ft,  

25  California  Privet  Hedge  

25  Lombardy  Poplar;  1  to  2  ft.  

25  North  Privet  Hedge     1.50 

All  plants  are  nursery  grov/n,  except  those  which  are  indicated  by  (") 

which   indicates  that   they  arc  collected   in   their  native   state.  All 

plants  are  inspected  by  the  Tenn.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.    This  is  your 

opportunity  to  buy  good  plants  at  lov/  grower  prices. 

Our  Guarantee:   If  you  are   not  entirely  satisfied  on   arrival,  return 

plants  in  10  days  and  we  v;ill  replace  plants  or  refund  purchase  price. 

Send  .99  Extra  with  order  for  postage  and  packing. 

Bonus  Plants;  v/ith  orders  of  $5.00  or  over  you  receive  5  free  flowering 

shrubs  our  choice.    On  all  orders  over  $25.00         ^an  take  advantage 

VERNON  BARNES  &  SON  NURSERY 

Box  250-AML 
McMinnville,  Tenn.  37110 


NEWS  

Kohcrt  Pretlnuire  (1972).  Post  369,  Oakland. 
N.J. 

August  Hofnian  (1968),  Thomas  DcMarco  and 
Loui.s  Biigliadoi-o  (both  1973),  Post  431,  Pater- 
son.  N.J. 

Otto  F.  Fisch  (1973).  Post  303.  Rockville 
Centre.  N.Y. 

Alfred  Miller  (1972).  Dale  Schneider  (1971), 
Jack  Keller  {19701.  Charles  Herschlag  (1969) 
and  John  Grubcr  (1968).  Post  622.  Williamsville, 
N.Y. 

Stanley  Czyz.vnski  and  Peter  F.  Byrnes  (both 
1973),  Post  1003.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Norman  Woodford  (1970),  Post  1107, 
Union  Springs.  N.Y. 

Ernest  L.  Baker,  Arthur  E.  Burdick  and 
Eunice  F.  Young  (all  1972),  Post  1248,  Arkport, 
N.Y. 

Joseph  IVl.  Kolhert  (1972)  and  Ralph  Zucker- 
man  (1973).  Po.st  1.323.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

Angelo  Barnello,  Casiniir  S.  Choraz.v,  Joseph 
C.  Gerka  and  Stanley  P.  Zubrowski  (all  1972), 
Post  1650.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

Louis  A.  Benton  (1966).  Louis  J.  Blake  (1972), 
Ermand  F.  Miller  (1973)  and  Charles  R.  Ken- 
nington  (1971).  Post  331.  Ravenna.  Ohio. 

Earl  Richards,  George  Steiner,  Morris  Wald- 
man,  Matthew  Cook  and  John  D.  Joyce  (all 
1972),  Post  306,  Taylor,  Penna. 

Conrado  F.  Ramos  (1972),  Post  10,  Clark  Air 
Base.  Philippines. 

Andrew  G.  Hornig,  Lewis  C.  Ice,  Henry  H. 
Koch,  C.  Irvin  Krumm  and  W.  H.  Kutil  (all 
1972).  Post  7.  Huron.  So.  Dak. 

James  J.  Koccr  (1973),  Post  183,  Tabor,  So. 
Dak. 

William  E.  Walker  (1972),  Post  20,  Union 
City,  Tenn. 

Granville  A.  Starke,  Robert  W.  Stallings,  Jr., 
Edgar  J.  Brock,  Sr.  and  Robert  A.  Edwards 
(all  1973),  Post  49.  Smithfield.  Va. 

Forrest  A.  Wagner  (1970)  and  Bertha  M. 
Larsen  (1973).  Post  139.  Seattle.  Wash. 

F.  O.  Bissett,  Edw.  H.  Buske,  Herbert  C. 
Caldwell,  Paul  Carlson  and  Fred  A.  Chamber- 
lain (a'l  1972),  Post  173,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

Life  Memberships  are  accepted  for  publica- 
tion only  on  an  official  form,  which  we  provide. 
Reports  received  only  from  Commander,  Ad- 
jutant or  Finance  Officer  of  Post  which  awarded 
the  life  membership. 

They  may  get  from  by  sending  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelope  to : 

"L.M.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019." 

On  a  corner  of  the  return  envelope  write  the 
number  of  names  you  wish  to  report.  No  writ- 
ten letter  necessary  to  get  forms. 


NEW  POSTS 

The  American  Legion  has  recently 
chartered  the  following  new  posts: 

Eagle  River  Post  33.  Eagle  River, 
Alaska;  Mohave  Valley  Post  87.  Bull- 
head City,  Ariz.;  Pinckeny  Memorial 
Post  419,  Pinckeny,  Mich.;  and  La  Pine 
Post  45,  La  Pine,  Ore. 

OUTFIT  REUNIONS 

Reunion  will  be  held  in  month  indicated.  For 
particulars  write  person  whose  address  is  given. 

Notices  accepted  on  official  forms  only.  For 
form  send  stamped,  addressed  return  envelope 
to  O.  R.  Form,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
1345  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019.  Notices  should  be  received  at  least  five 
months  before  scheduled  reunion.  No  written 
letter  necessary  to  get  form. 

Earliest  submission  favored  when  volume  of 
lequests  is  too  great  to  print  all. 

ARMY 

2nd  Arm'd  Div— (July)  R.  F.  Perry,  P.O.  Box 
8116,   Wainwright   Sta.,   San  Antonio.  Tex. 

4th  Eng  (All  Wars) — (June)  Carl  Jones.  Birch- 
wood.  Wise.  54817 

26th  Div — (June)  Santo  Maruca,  79  Simpson 
Cir.,  Agawam,  Mass.  01001 

36th  Cav  Recon  Sqdn,  Trp  C— (July)  Orrin 
Toftoy,  Hughes  Rd.,  Newark.  111.  60541 

36th  Div  (Midwest  Chapter)— (July)  Ed 
Northouse,  1456  Emerson  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  49504 

45th  Gen  Hosp— (June)  Joe  Perlbinder,  132-61 

Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.Y.  11355 
57th  Coast  Art'y  (WW2)— (July)  Paul  Posen, 

4060  West  49th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44144 
75th  Div— (Aug.)  John  Eden,  1125  S.  47th  Ter., 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  66106 
77th  Field  Art'y,  2nd  Bn,  &  631st  FA— (July) 

Jim  Collins,  505  W.  8th  St.,  Corsicana,  Tex. 


SOth  Div  MP  (WWl)— (June)  Mike  Pasquarette, 
13  Elm  St.,  Warren.  Pa.  16365 

82nd  Horse  Art'y  (WWl)— (June)  W.  B.  Hut- 
chinson, Faulkton,  S.  Dak.  57438 

100th  Chem  4,2  Mortar  Bn  (WW2)— (July)  Roy 
Benge,  Rte  1,  Manteno,  111.  60950 


Post  277,  Sartell,  Minn.,  honored  two  of 
its  members  for  a  heroic  act.  Cmdr  Doug 
Brunn  (left)  presents  medals  to  Police 
Chief  Jerry  O'Driscoll  (center)  and  Re- 
serve Officer  Mel  Patton  who  rescued  an 
elderly  couple  from  their  burning  home. 


106th  Chem  Proc'g  Co— (July)   Floyd  Steele, 

907  Arledge  St.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  39401 
110th  Inf,  Co  C  (WWl)— (July)  Ivan  Lambert, 

120  E.  Race  St.,  Somerset,  Pa.  15501 
112th  Inf  Reg't,  Co  A  (WWl  &  2)— (July)  Frank 

DeLury  c/o  V.F.W.  Home,  Mead  Ave.,  Curry, 

Pa.  16407 

148th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (May)  Robert  Smith,  Rt 

2,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  83814 
151st  Inf,  Co  D— (June)  Virgil  Adkins,  RR  #1, 

Arlington.  Ind.  46104 
1.52nd  Inf,  1st  Bn  (WW2)— (July)  James  Corley, 

215  Lafayette  St..  New  Albany.  Ind.  47150 
168th  Inf  Reg,  Hq  Co  &  Band  (WW2)— (May) 

John  McGlothlen.  616  S.  Cedar  St..  Jefferson, 

Iowa  50129 

222nd  Inf  Reg't— (July)   James  McNicol,  410 

Bentley  St.,  Newell,  W.  Va.  26050 
251st  &  1st  Sig  Constr  Cos— (Aug.)  Joe  Grandi- 

netti,  136  Kingsland  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 
312th  Inf  (WWl)— (June)  William  Gartner,  17 

Myrtle  Ave.,  Irvington,  N.J.  07111 
314th    Inf    (WW2)— (July)    Aldo    Calvi,  3630 

Jenifer  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20015 
362nd  AA  Sit  Bn,  Co  B— (June)  Paul  Belcher, 

Bowhng  Green,  Ky.  Rt  #8,  42101 
363rd  Reg't,  1st  Bn,  Co  D  (At  Dickenson,  N.D.) 

—  (June)     Bennie     Schneider,  Richardton, 

No.  Dak.  58652 
373rd  Eng,  Co  E  (WW2)— (June)  Walter  Linde- 

man,  1435  Slate  Run  Rd.  51,  New  Albany, 

Ind.  47150 

405th  AAA  Gun  Bn,  Bat  C— (May)  Anthony 
Maglio,  231  E.  Lexington  Blvd.,  Milwaukee 
Wis.  53217 

406th  AAA  Gun  Bat— (July)  Edwin  Turner, 
1530  Newton  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45406 

471st  Ambulance  Co  (WW2)— (May)  Nick 
Hatchett,  1636  Al  Mara  Circle,  Louisville,  Ky. 
40205 

479th  Amphib  Truck  Co— (July)  Ralph  Stout, 

Rt.  1,  Box  5.  Snead's  Ferry,  N.C.  28460 
508th  Port  Bn,  288th  Co— (July)  Kenneth  Gill- 
ette. County  Rd.,  Becket,  Mass.  01223 
567th  AAA  Aw  Bn— (Aug.)  Floyd  Shelton,  Box 

566,  Newberry,  So.  Car.  29108 
622nd  Ord  BAM  Bn,  3041st  Co— (July)  Warren 

Steed,  Box  308,  Candor,  N.C.  27229 
630th  AAA  Bn— (July)  August  Karcher,  2836 

Louisiana  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15216 
632nd  Eng  Lt  Equip  Co — (June)  Charles  Lewis, 

Rt  #6,  Box  T-32,  Frederick,  Md.  21701 
722nd  Truck  Co  (Korea)— (July)  JackSweikert, 

W.  Market  St.,  Williamstown,  Pa.  17098 
728th  Amphib  Tractor  Bn— (Aug.)  Rex  Gass, 

110  Plymouth  Cr.,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  37830 
770th  Field  Art'y  Bn,  Bat  B— ( July)  Ned  Payne, 

60  Plum  Ave.,  Shelby,  O.  44875 
807th  Tank   Dest  Bn— (July)    Don  Skalberg, 

Wausa,  Neb.  68786 
818th,  819th  &  820th  MP  Cos— (July)  Leonard 

Banasik,  1263  W.  Miner  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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871st  Ord  HAM  Co— (July)  Mrs.  SamTerranova, 

7051  Canal  Rd.,  Cleveland,  O.  44125 
876th  Airborne  Eng  Av  Bn  (WW2)— (May)  E.  F. 

Fahrenholtz.    1201    Green   Hill   Ave.,  West 

Chester,  Pa.  19380 
957th  Field  Art'y  Bn — (June)  George  Fowler, 

P.O.  Box  2342,  Fargo,  No.  Dak.  58102 
967th  Field  Art'y  Bn— (May)   Edward  Clark. 

7022  Roosevelt  Blvd.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19149 
1605th  Ord  Malnt  Co— (June)  Harris  Gilliam, 

1207  Tony  Dr.,  Jonesboro,  Ark.  72401 
Evac  Hosp  Co  33  (WWl)— (June)   Mrs.  Atta 

Grazier,  1335  8th  Ave.  So.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 

NAVY 

Jst  Bn  Naval  Militia  New  York — (May)  Herbert 
Rothfuss,  250  E.  Maujer  St.,  Valley  Stream, 
N.Y.  11580 

23rd  Seabees— (July)  J.  H.  Trout,  700  Pinehurst 

Rd.,  York,  Pa.  17402 
96th  Seabees  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Vernon  Burdick, 

200  Dee  Lane,  Arlington,  Tex.  76012 
FOXY-29    of    Penarth,    South    Wales— (July) 

Thomas   Schrass,    5205    Daval   Dr.,  Swartz 

Creek,  Mich.  48473 
LCS  53— (June)   Curtis  Leonard,  Beldenville, 

Wis.  54003 

USS  Hornet  (CV8-CV12)— ( June)  Tom  Prophet, 

P.O.  Box  15,  Annapolis,  Md.  21404 
USS  LSM  181— (July)  Richard  Racine,  1263  So. 

Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80210 
USS  LST  681— (July)  Edward  Musk,  2235Silver- 

ville  Rd.,  Freeport,  Pa.  16229 
USS    Massachusetts    (BB59)— ( June)  Robert 

Grimes,  75  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  02110 
USS  Peiffer  (DE588)— ( July)  Charles  Chason, 

6108  N.  Black  Dairy  Rd.,  Seffner,  Fla.  33584 
USS  SC  539  (WW2)— (Aug.)  Russell  Law,  301 

Wilson  Rd.,  Conroe,  Tex.  77301 
USS  Washington  (BB56)— ( July )  John  Brown, 

Box  27035,  Columbus,  O.  43227 

AIR 

3rd  Strategic  Support  Sqdn — (June)  Wm.  Ful- 

mer,  1175  Whiting,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38117 
72nd  Trp  Carrier  Sqdn — (July)  Edward  Ginal, 

246  Dupont  Ave.,  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14150 
3451h  Ftr  Sqdn— (July)  Jacob  Kingsbury,  2106 

Wesley  Ave.,  Collinsville,  111.  62234 
356th   Ftr   Gp— (July)    Louis   Frangella,  117 

Main  St.,  Ravena,  N.Y.  12143 
389th    Bomb    Gp    H    (WW2)— (July)  Albert 

Kopp,  914  Joy  Ave.,  Rapid  City,  So.  Dak. 

57701 


Hawaii's  5tti  District  CmcJr  Ronald  Sharp 
(at  right)  presents  Blood  Donor  Certif- 
icates to  Dennis  Kawakami,  Chaplain  of 
Post  187,  Fuchu  (I.),  and  Nelson  Merrill, 
VCmdr,  Atsugi  Post  46,  both  in  Japan. 
Post  187  collected  90  pints  in  a  blood 
drive  and  Post  46  activated  110  donors. 


457th  Bomb  Gp  (Glatton,  England)— (July) 
Howard  Larsen,  I22OV2  W.  1st  St.,  Topeka, 
Kan.  66606 

523rd  Ftr-Bomber  Sqdn— (Aug.)  Orville  Tall- 
man,  P.O.  Box  44,  Union,  Mich.  49130 

874th  A/B  Eng  Av  Bn— (July)  William  Kettle- 
well,  2419  W.  3rd  St.,  Sedalia,  Mo.  65301 

1090th  Sig  Co  Serv  Gp  (Avn)— (June)  Bruce 
Andrus,  7009  N.  35th  PL,  Minneapolis,  Mirm. 

Flying  Tigers  (Vol  Gp  With  Chinese  AF)— 
(July)  Donald  Rodewald,  1220  N.  5th  St.,  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.  91504 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pearl  Harbor  Survivors — (July)  Al  Herriford, 
PHSA,  P.O.  Box  954,  Arleta,  Cal.  91331 

SACO  (Sino- American  Co-op) — (June)  W.Law- 
lor,  4373  Sequoyah  Rd.,  Oakland,  Cal.  94605 


I  used  to  work  hard.  The  18-hour 
days.  The  7-day  weeks. 

But  I  didn't  start  making  big  money 
until  I  did  less— a  lot  less. 

For  example,  this  ad  took  about  2 
hours  to  write.  With  a  little  luck,  it 
should  earn  me  50,  maybe  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

What's  more,  I'm  going  to  ask  you  to 
send  me  10  dollars  for  something  that'll 
cost  me  no  more  than  50  cents.  And  I'll 
try  to  make  it  so  irresistible  that  you'd 
be  a  darned  fool  not  to  do  it. 

After  all,  why  should  you  care  if  I 
make  $9.50  profit  if  I  can  show  you  how 
to  make  a  lot  more? 

What  if  I'm  so  sure  that  you  will 
make  money  my  Lazy  Man's  Way  that 
I'll  make  you  the  world's  most  unusual 
guarantee? 

And  here  it  is:  I  won't  even  cash  your 
check  or  money  order  for  31  days  after 
I've  sent  you  my  material. 

That'll  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  get 
it,  look  it  over,  try  it  out. 

If  you  don't  agree  that  it's  worth 
at  least  a  hundred  times  what  you 
invested,  send  it  back.  Your  uncashed 
check  or  money  order  will  be  put  in  the 
return  mail. 

The  only  reason  I  won't  send  it  to 
you  and  bill  you  or  send  it  C.O.D.  is 
because  both  these  methods  involve 
more  time  and  money. 

And  I'm  already  going  to  give  you 
the  biggest  bargain  of  your  life. 

Because  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what 
it  took  me  11  years  to  perfect:  How  to 
make  money  the  Lazy  Man's  Way. 

O.K.— now  I  have  to  brag  a  little.  I 
don't  mind  it.  And  it's  necessary  — to 
prove  that  sending  me  the  10  dollars. . . 
which  I'll  keep  "in  escrow"  until  you're 
satisfied ...  is  the  smartest  thing  you 
ever  did. 

I  live  in  a  home  that's  worth  $100,000. 
I  know  it  is,  because  I  turned  down  an 
offer  for  that  much.  My  mortgage  is 
less  than  half  that,  and  the  only  reason 
I  haven't  paid  it  off  is  because  my  Tax 
Accountant  says  I'd  be  an  idiot. 

My  "office,"  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  my  home,  is  right  on  the  beach. 
My  view  is  so  breathtaking  that  most 
people  comment  that  they  don't  see 
how  I  get  any  work  done.  But  I  do 
enough.  About  6  hours  a  day,  8  or  9 
months  a  year. 

The  rest  of  the  time  we  spend  at  our 
mountain  "cabin."  I  paid  $30,000  for  it 

—  cash. 

I  have  2  boats  and  a  Cadillac.  All 
paid  for. 

We  have  stocks,  bonds,  investments, 
cash  in  the  bank.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  I  have  is  priceless:  time  with 
my  family. 

And  I'll  show  you  just  how  I  did  it 

—  the  Lazy  Man's  Way  — a  secret  that 
I've  shared  with  just  a  few  friends  'til 
now. 

It  doesn't  require  "education."  I'm  a 
high  school  graduate. 

It  doesn't  require  "capital."  When  I 
started  out,  I  was  so  deep  in  debt  that 
a  lawyer  friend  advised  bankruptcy  as 
the  only  way  out.  He  was  wrong.  We 
paid  of?  our  debts  and,  outside  of  the 
mortgage,  don't  owe  a  cent  to  anv  man. 

It  doesn't  require  "luck."  I've  had 


more  than  my  share,  but  I'm  not  prom- 
ising you  that  you'll  make  as  much 
money  as  I  have.  And  you  may  do  bet- 
ter; I  personally  know  one  man  who 
used  these  principles,  worked  hard,  and 
made  11  million  dollars  in  8  years.  But 
money  isn't  everything. 

It  doesn't  require  "talent."  Just 
enough  brains  to  know  what  to  look 
for.  And  I'll  tell  you  that. 

It  doesn't  require  "youth."  One  wom- 
an I  worked  with  is  over  70.  She's  trav- 
elled the  world  over,  making  all  the 
money  she  needs,  doing  only  what  I 
taught  her. 

It  doesn't  require  "experience."  A 
widow  in  Chicago  has  been  averaging 
$25,000  a  year  for  the  past  5  years, 
using  my  methods. 

What  does  it  require?  Belief.  Enough 
to  take  a  chance.  Enough  to  absorb 
what  I'll  send  you.  Enough  to  put  the 
principles  into  action.  If  you  do  just 
that  — nothing  more,  nothing  less  — the 
results  will  he  hard  to  believe.  Remem- 
ber—I guarantee  it. 

You  don't  have  to  give  up  your  job. 
But  you  may  soon  be  making  so  much 
money  that  you'll  be  able  to.  Once 
again  —  I  guarantee  it. 

The  wisest  man  I  ever  knew  told  me 
something  I  never  forgot:  "Most  peo- 
ple are  too  busy  earning  a  living  to 
make  any  money." 

Don't  take  as  long  as  I  did  to  find 
out  he  was  right. 

I'll  prove  it  to  you,  if  you'll  send  in 
the  coupon  now.  I'm  not  asking  you  to 
"believe"  me.  Just  try  it.  If  I'm  wrong, 
all  you've  lost  is  a  couple  of  minutes 
and  an  8-cent  stamp.  But  what  if  I'm 
right? 


Joe  Karbo 

17105  South  Pacific,  Dept.588-C 
Sunset  Beach,  California  90742 

Joe,  you  may  be  full  of  beans,  but 
what  have  I  got  to  lose?  Send  me  the 
Lazy  Man's  Way  to  Riches.  But  don't 
deposit  my  check  or  money  order  for  31 
days  after  it's  in  the  mail. 

If  I  return  your  material  — for  any 
reason- within  that  time,  return  my 
uncashed  check  or  money  order  to  me. 
On  that  basis,  here's  my  ten  dollars. 

Name 


Address 


City 


I  State  Zip   I 

I  ©  1973  I 

L  J 


Sworn  Statement: 

"I  have  examined  this  advertisement. 
On  the  basis  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Joe  Karbo  for  18  years  and  my 
professional  relationship  as  his  account- 
ant, I  certify  that  every  statement  is 
true."  [Accountant's  name  available 
upon  request.] 
Bank  Reference: 

Southern  California  First  National 

Bank 

17122  Beach  Blvd., 

Huntington  Beach,  California  92647 


"SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOX" 
PROTECTION 

IN  YOUR  HOME  • 


SAFE-T-VAULT  / 

9  '  X  17"  X  12  '  ^, 


CLOSET  VAULT 

12' X  14" X  12" 


A  FIRE-TESTED 

HERCULES 

HOME  VAULT® 

For  wills,  deeds,  tax  records, 
stocks, bonds, other 
valuables.  Built  like 
a  safe.  Official  SMNA 
fire-resistive  label. 
Wall,  closet  and  portable 
models.  Check  Yellow  Pages  under 
"Safes  — Meilink"  for  dealer. 


FROM 
-Eastern  Zone 


""meilink  steel  safe  CO. ^ 

P.O.  Box  2847  •  Dept.  AL4  •  Toledo, Ohio 43606 

Send  FREE  Household  Inventory  Forms  and 
Home  Vault  Catalog. 

Name  


Address. 


City_ 


State. 


-Zip. 


NO  ^U\)  TO  WEAR 

1  TRUSS 

FOR  RUPTURE 

That  Binds,  Cuts,  Gouges, 
Slips  and  Does  Not  Hold 

If  you  must  wear  a  Truss  for  Rupture,  don't 
miss  this.  A  Post  Card,  with  name  and  address, 
will  get  you  FREE,  and  without  obligation,  the 
complete,  modernized  Rice  Plan  of  Reducible 
Rupture  Control.  Now  in  daily  use  by  thousands 
who  say  they  never  dreamed  possible  such  se- 
cure, dependable  and  comfortable  rupture  pro- 
tection. Safely  blocks  rupture  opening,  prevents 
escape,  without  need  for  bulky,  cumbersome 
Trusses,  tormenting  springs  or  harsh,  gouging 
pad  pressure.  Regardless  of  how  long  ruptured, 
size,  occupation,  or  trusses  you  have  worn. 
TRY  THIS,  and  send  your  Post  Card  today  to 
W.S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Adams,  N.Y.  Dept.  8C. 


STAIR  CLIMBER 
by  WECOLATOR 


Enjoy  your  multi-story  home 
without  climbing  a  single  step 
with  a  comfortable,  dependable, 
maintenance  free  Wecolator 
Stair  Climber.  Installs  quickly 
and  neatly  on  straight  or  curved 
stairways.  Operates  on  standard 
110  volt  household  service. 
Also  available  -  Cheney  Wheel- 
chair Lift  -  a  real  help  to  persons 
confined  to  wheelchairs. 


Write  or  telephone  for  a  free  brochure 
THE  CHENEY  COMPANY,  761  1  N.  73rd  St. 
Dept.  L,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53223 
414/354-8510 


LIFE  IN  THE  OUTDOORS 


The  Carp  Menace 


THROUGH  the  years  a  monster  has  been  in- 
vading our  lakes,  ponds  and  warm-water 
rivers,  and  conservationists  are  getting  wor- 
ried. It's  the  i^iass  carp,  a  fish  introduced 
to  this  country  from  Germany  in  1872.  It 
can  be  a  monster  in  size;  an  80-pounder 
has  been  reported.  But  most  important,  it 
is  a  menace  to  all  our  game-fish  species. 
Introduce  a  breeding  pair  to  your  favorite 
fishing  pond  and  eventually  it  will  contain 
nothing  but  carp.  You  can  fish  for  them, 
but  it's  little  sport.  They'll  take  small  hooks 
baited  with  cheese  or  dough-balls,  and 
sometimes  wet  flies,  but  they're  lowest  on 
the  sportsman's  list  of  fighters.  Also  lowest 
on  his  menu. 

They  don't  prey  on  other  species.  But 
being  primarily  vegetarians,  they  feed  on 

Couilesy:  THE  AMERIC.\N  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 


The  Carp  (Cyprinus  carpio). 

and  uproot  the  weeds  and  grasses  other  fish 
must  have  for  breeding  places  and  shelter. 
And  worst  of  all,  their  habit  of  digging  up 
the  bottom  for  food  can  so  stir  up  and  cloud 
the  water  that  it  becomes  uninhabitable  for 
game  fish.  It  is  also  suspected  that  they  eat 
the  spawn  of  other  fish.  And  carp  are  ex- 
ceptionally hardy  and  adaptable  with  a 
fantastic  breeding  rate;  a  female  lays  many 
thousands  of  eggs  and  the  fry's  survival  rate 
is  exceptionally  high.  When  raised  for 
market  in  a  farm  pond,  they  will  yield  as 
much  as  1,200  pounds  of  fish  per  acre  an- 
nually. 

Although  many  tons  have  been  sold  in 
this  country  as  cheap  food,  the  carp's  taste  is 
too  inferior  and  it  is  too  full  of  bones  to 
appeal  to  most  Americans.  However,  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  carp  are  found 
on  all  continents,  they  are  considered  a 
valuable  high-protein  food,  especially 
among  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

In  order  to  protect  our  game-fish  waters 
from  the  invasion  of  grass  carp,  many 
States,  including  New  "York,  now  have  laws 
barring  their  sale  or  possession.  California, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Missouri  and  Nebraska 
have  recommended  its  exclusion  from  their 
waters.  Recently  Henry  Diamond,  New 
York  Commissioner  of  Environmental  Con- 
servation, in  a  letter  to  Rogers  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  carp  still  are  being  offered 
for  sale  in  some  national  publications  as  a 
potential  answer  to  abundant  weed  growth 
in  lakes,  and  once  they  are  introduced,  it 


will  be  too  late  to  remedy  the  mistake.  He 
asked  that  an  organized  effort  be  made  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  undesirable 
species. 

What  can  you  do  to  help?  For  one  thing, 
the  next  time  you  go  fishing  with  live  min- 
nows, at  the  end  of  the  day  don't  dump 
the  leftovers  into  the  water.  A  couple  of 
them  may  be  carp! 

SOAP  SCRAPS,  tied  into  the  foot  of  an  old 
nylon  stocking,  are  easier  to  use  than  bar 
soap  on  a  camping  trip,  reports  Mrs.  Arvilla 
Gilroy  of  Indian  Head,  Md.  To  dry,  hang 
from  a  tree  limb.  No  more  dripping  soap  to 
pack  when  breaking  camp,  and  no  gummy 
soap  dishes. 

TO  COOK  tough  cuts  of  deer,  moose,  bear, 
etc.  first  grind  them  up,  add  per  pound  a 
teaspoon  of  salt,  half-teaspoon  of  pepper, 
quarter-cup  of  catsup,  quarter-cup  of 
chopped  onion.  Mix  and  fry  or  broil  like 
hamburgers.  Delicious,  reports  WW  I  vet- 
eran Frances  Tenney  of  Post  No.  7,  Buck- 
hannon.  W.  Va. 

II'"  YOU  have  to  carry  pills  on  your  out- 
door trips,  such  as  glycerine,  to  treat  re- 
current illness,  a  ball-point  pen  is  a  help, 
advises  Mr.  John  Handy  of  Lyons,  Kan. 
Remove  the  insides,  insert  a  wad  of  cotton, 
then  add  the  pills  and  screw  on  the  top. 
Stick  a  label  on  the  outside. 

KEEPING  food  cool  enough  to  prevent 
spoilage  is  a  problem  for  wilderness  camp- 
ers. The  answer,  reports  James  Gates  of 
Canton,  So.  Dak.,  is  to  dig  a  hole  at  least 
two  feet  deep,  put  in  the  food  in  sealed 
containers,  then  cover.  The  earth  is  an  in- 
sulator against  heat.  Works  on  a  sand  beach, 
too. 

FIVE  new  outdoor  films  are  available  from 
Johnson  Outboard's  library  on  free  loan  to 
schools,  clubs  and  interested  groups:  How's 
The  Water.  Havasu  Outboard  World  Cham- 
pionship. Gone  Fishin'.  Bass  And  The  Pros, 
and  Rainbow!  All  16-mm  color.  Write: 
Solana  Studios.  4365  N.  27th  St.,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.  53216. 

TO  FLY  CAST  a  trout  stream  with  too 
much  foliage  on  the  shore  to  permit  a  back- 
cast,  try  this  trick.  Face  the  foliage,  select 
a  hole  in  it  and  cast  into  it.  Then  your 
backcast  will  curl  over  the  stream.  As  it 
does,  turn  around  and  let  the  fly  fall  as 
you  would  on  a  front  cast. 

ICE  CUBES  make  good  scattergun  targets, 
with  nothing  left  to  pollute  the  landscape. 
For  plinkers,  they  shatter  nicely  when  hit. 
Carry  them  in  your  camping  cooler. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  idea  for  this  feature 
send  it  in.  If  we  can  use  it  we'll  pay  you 
$5.00.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge,  re- 
turn, or  enter  into  correspondence  concern- 
ing contributions.  Address:  Outdoor  Editor, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  1345  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
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YOU'LL 
PROBABLY 
NEVER  NEED 
TO  PUMP  OUT 
A  GLOGGED-UP 
CESSPOOL  OR 
SEPTIC 
AGAIN! 

(or  have 

your 
grounds 

dug  up, 

either!) 

Can  you  afford  to  shrug  off  a  $50  to  $100  pumping  job  —  plus 
$400  to  $1,000  in  landscaping  repairs  —  every  time  your  cess- 
pool or  septic  tank  backs  up?  If  you  can,  you  may  be  able  to 
afford  to  do  without  POW. 

Can  you  live  comfortably  with  the  inconvenience,  the  stench, 
and  the  health  hazard  of  sewage  overflowing  your  precious 
lawn,  garden,  and  grounds  ...  or  backing  up  into  your  home? 
If  you  can,  you  may  be  able  to  manage  without  POW! 

You  see,  without  POW,  even  the  best-kept  cesspools  and 
septics  do  back  up.  Because  the  ground  pores  around  and 
beneath  your  cesspool  or  septic  tank  drainage  area  get 
plugged  up  by  the  detergent  residues,  hardened  fats,  and 
other  stubborn  solids  that  make  up  10%  of  your  household 
wastes.  As  a  result,  the  other  90%  of  your  household  sewage 
—  water  —  can't  drain  away,  and  backs  up.  Caustics,  acids, 
enzymes,  even  pumping,  may  ease  the  symptoms  —  but  they 
can't  get  at  the  cause. 

In  fact,  caustics  and  acids  add  to  the  trouble,  literally  hard- 
glaze  sand  into  glass!  Enzymes  and  bacteria  miss  the  trouble, 
because  they  can't  dissolve  detergents!  And  pumping  only 
postpones  the  trouble,  because  it  doesn't  restore  drainage! 
But  POW  does! 

How  POW  Works  Where  Other  Methods  Don't 

POW  is  a  revolutionary  new  one-purpose  formula,  custom- 
formulated  to  dissolve  only  the  hardened  solids  that  clog 
sewage  systems.  It  is  perfectly  safe  to  handle,  and  harmless 
to  plumbing,  pipes,  lawns,  gardens,  cement,  and  mortar.  You 
simply  pour  POW  into  any  plumbing  outlet  in  your  house.  It  is 
heavier  than  water,  so  it  sinks  right  through  and  down  into 
your  drainage  area,  liquefying  wastes  as  it  goes! 

POW  opens  the  pores  of  the  ground.  And  it  keeps  them  open. 

So  there  is  no  place  for  trouble  to  start.  And  you  keep  your 
system  that  way,  with  a  "booster  shot"  of  a  quart  of  POW  just 
4  times  a  year,  from  then  on.  It's  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
security. 


Other 
methods 
try  to  work 
here. 


POW 

works  here 
so  wastes 
drain  down, 
instead  of 
backing  up! 


POW  guarantees  to  clear  cesspool 
and  septic  tank  backup 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 


30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Order  2  gallons  of  POW,  on  a  guaranteed  money-back  basis. 
Use  as  directed.  Chances  are,  the  first  gallon  will  unclog  your 
system.  (If  it  does,  the  remaining  gallon  will  give  you  an  extra 
year  of  "booster  shot"  protection.)  If  not,  add  the  second  gallon 
as  directed.  The  two  gallons  of  POW  must  open  your  system 
within  30  days!  If  not,  every  penny  of  your  purchase  will  be 
refunded! 


Complete  2  one-gal.  cans  POW  Treatment ...  $1 9.98 

m^m^  ^FFTf^^F^^^  />/%ni.  25  W-  Merrick  Rd.,  Dept.  AK-8 

Serving  Satisfied  Customers  tor  over  25  Years 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  30-DAY  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 


JAY  NORRIS  CORP.,  Dept.  AK-83, 
25  W.  Merrick  Rd..  Freeport,  N.Y.  11520 

Please  rush  me  the  following: 

 Complete  2  one-gallon  can  POW  Treatment  @  $19.98 

plus  $3.00  for  postage  and  handling. 


Enclosed  is  □  check  □  money  order  TOTAL  $. 
N.Y.  residents  add  sales  tax. 


Name  (print). 
Address  


City_ 


.State  


.Zip. 


Jay  Norris  Corp.,  1973 
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THE  SEABEES  IN  WW2 

.(Continued  from  page  22). 


The  Navy's  longstanding  career  Civil 
Engineering  Corps  worked  essentially  on 
ships  and  shipyards — it  didn't  build 
cities,  airfields  and  whole  harbors.  And 
it  was  more  of  a  planning  and  directing 
corps  than  a  work  force. 

In  late  1941.  overseas  naval  bases — 
such  as  at  Midway  and  Wake — were 
built  by  civilian  construction  men  under 
contract.  But  as  war  loomed,  this  could 
not  continue.  The  men  needed  military 
status  under  the  Geneva  convention,  or 
they  could  be  shot  if  captured.  They 
needed  military  training  and  arms  to  de- 
fend themselves.  In  WW  I ,  there  had  been 
a  Navy  Public  Works  Regiment  (it  built 
the  Great  Lakes  Training  Center).  It  was 
dissolved  and  a  similar  service  was  not 
seriously  considered  again  until  1935. 
The  Seabces  were  finally  established  on 
Oct.  31,  1941. 

Command  was  given  to  Rear  Admiral 
Ben  Morecll,  Civil  Engineering  Corps, 
U.S.  Navy,  who  was  Chief  of  the  old 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks.  To  the  men. 
Admiral  Moreell  was  "King  Bee."  Even- 
tually, the  Seabees  grew  to  a  peak  of 
8,000  officers  and  238,000  enlisted  men 
—on  V-J  Day,  Aug.  15,  1945. 

Most  of  the  first  Seabees  had  been  in 
construction  work  for  anywhere  from 
ten  to  20  years,  and  needed  little  train- 
ing in  their  specialties.  They'd  been  in 
railroad  construction,  timnel  and  subway 
construction,  handled  excavation  equio- 
ment,  done  highway  work,  built  steel  and 
concrete  buildings,  been  steam  fitters, 
cnt-skinners,  loggers,  hard-rock  drillers, 
pipe-line  experts,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
electricians,  etc.  To  make  them  more 
versatile,  thoueh,  they  were  given  classes 
in  boilers  and  heating,  Diesel  and  gas 
engines,  dvnamiting,  evaporators  and 
water  purifiers,  generators  and  electric- 
ity, camoufiage.  pontoons,  radio  masts, 
refrigeration,  welding,  concrete  forms 
and  carpentry,  diving,  earth  moving  and 
other  arts. 

The  Seabees  were  also  given  plenty  of 
military  training — judo,  close-order  drill, 
the  manual  of  arms,  the  use  of  various 
weapons  and  tactical  operations. 

They  received  ratings  commensurate 
with  their  civilian  experience.  A  steel- 
worker  or  pipefitter  who  had  risen  to 
foreman  or  an  owner  of  a  small  business 
was  rated  a  Chief  Shipfitter.  or  Shipfitter. 
First  Class.  A  master  carpenter  might  be 
given  a  Chief  Carpenter's  rating,  etc. 
The  average  Seabee  during  WW2  en- 
listed with  a  rating  of  Petty  Officer,  Sec- 
ond Class,  which  was  the  equivalent  of 
Staff  Sergeant  in  the  Army.  Their  average 
pay  and  allowances  made  them  one 
of  the  highest  paid  groups  in  the 
military  service — though  they  received 
nothine  remotely  approaching  their  civil- 
ian wages. 


Most  of  the  Seabee  training  was  done 
at  Camp  Peary.  Camp  Allen  and  Camp 
Bradford  (all  in  Virginia).  Camp  Endi- 
cott  in  Rhode  Island  and  Camp  Lce- 
Stcphenson  in  Maine.  Most  of  the  Sea- 
bees embarked  from  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif,  (pronounced  Waneemee).  Today, 
that  port  is  the  Construction  Battalion 
Center  of  the  Seabees  and  the  home  of 
the  Seabee  Museum,  where  thousands  of 
items  used  by  Seabees  in  combat,  as  well 
as  equipment  captured  from  the  Japa- 
nese, can  be  seen.  There  were  also  ad- 
vanced Seabee  base  depots  at  Davisville, 
R.I..  and  Gulfport,  Miss. 


"Frankly,  I  think  that  new  cook 
you   hired   is   pretty  pushy." 
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A  typical  battalion  had  1,079  men — 
including  896  trained  construction  work- 
ers organized  into  four  companies  of  224 
men  each,  plus  a  176-man  headquarters 
company  (consisting  of  clerks,  cooks, 
etc.).  Thirty-two  of  the  men  were  of- 
ficers, 26  of  them  engineers,  two  doctors, 
a  dentist,  two  supply  and  disbursing 
officers  and  a  chaplain.  Later,  the  bat- 
talion complement  was  increased  to 
1.083  enlisted  men  and  33  officers. 

A  normal  battalion  had  as  many  skills 
as  possible.  Sixty  skills  or  trades  were 
standard.  Each  battalion  was  equipped 
with  about  3.900  long  tons  of  construc- 
tion equipment  and  materials.  The  object 
was  to  allow  any  one  battalion  to  go  to 
work  immediately,  without  having  to 
wait  for  specialists  or  material  from 
other  units. 

Construction  men  were  supervised  by 
chief  petty  officers — often  the  same 
men  who  had  been  straw  bosses  and 
construction  foremen  in  civilian  life. 
The  petty  officers,  in  turn,  were  super- 


vised by  officers  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
Corps,  all  of  whom  were  professionally 
trained  engineers.  Battalions  assigned  to 
a  particular  advance  base  were  directly 
under  the  military  control  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  each  base.  But  the 
Seabee  battalion  commander  always  had 
complete  control  of  the  administrative 
and  operational  problems  within  his  own 
unit — which  helped  preserve  its  integrity 
and  morale.  At  large  bases  with  dozens 
of  Seabee  units  they  were  sometimes 
organized  into  a  single  construction  bri- 
gade. 

In  addition  to  the  standard  battalions, 
Seabee  ranks  included  a  number  of  spe- 
cialized units.  There  were  Seabee  inain- 
tenance  units  (CBMUs),  small  groups 
that  took  over  a  base  when  the  main 
construction  was  finished  and  kept  its 
facilities  working.  There  were  specialized 
detachiuents,  which  did  such  things  as 
tire  repair,  dredging,  pontoon  assembly, 
boat  poo!  operation,  small  boat  repair 
and  demolition.  Others  were  spare  parts 
detachments,  equipment  maintenance 
units,  truck  operation  battalions  and 
petroleum  detachments. 

Seabee  stevedore  battalions  that  un- 
loaded ships  were  among  the  most  im- 
portant specialized  battalions  in  war 
zones.  Originallv  this  job  was  given  to 
unspecialized  military  personnel  as  mere 
labor.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  far  harder 
than  anyone  had  expected.  The  timing 
and  organization  of  offloading  ships  in 
battle  co'i'-^'  l^c  disastrous  if  mismanaged 
— and  it  often  was  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  war.  Trained  Seabee  stevedores  made 
an  art  of  it. 

The  first  Seabee  stevedore  battalion 
was  rushed  to  Noumea,  on  New  Cale- 
donia, in  March  1943.  The  harbor  was 
crammed  with  loaded  ships,  some  of 
which  had  been  waiting  for  four  months 
to  be  emptied.  The  battalion  began  off- 
loading them  at  the  rate  of  better  than 
one  a  day.  So  crucial  was  this  task  that 
the  Seabees  worked  at  it  three  shifts  a 
day.  seven  days  a  week — with  two  hours 
off  on  Christmas.  This  battalion  had  had 
no  boot  leave,  no  liberty.  It  wasn't  even 
issued  recreation  equipment  when  it  was 
hustled  out  of  California,  and  would 
have  been  too  tired  to  use  it  anyway.  The 
battalion  went  on  this  way  for  3 1  months, 
performing  miracles.  Eventually,  there 
were  41  Seabee  stevedore  battalions, 
with  a  total  of  1,350  officers  and  40,000 
men. 

As  military  men,  the  Seabees  were 
characters — almost  to  a  man.  They  took 
a  dim  view  of  military  regulations  and 
easily  found  ways  to  circumvent  any 
that  seemed  a  nuisance  to  them. 

A  few  spit-and-polish  officers  took 
offense  if  an  unsaluting  Seabee  slouched 
up  to  ask:  "Hey,  Mnc!  You  the  guy 
wants  the  dirt  moved?"  But  once  they 
learned  how  fast  Seabees  could  move 
dirt  they  easily  forgot  protocol,  and 
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could  answer:  "Damn  right.  Jack.  From 
here  over  to  there." 

The  Seabees  guzzled  down  enough 
beer  to  float  a  fleet  of  battleships.  Some- 
how, the  beer  was  usually  cold,  even  in 
the  steaming  tropics.  They  always 
seemed  to  have  ice  cream  available,  no 
matter  what  the  conditions.  Their  wind- 
mill washing  machines  were  Pacific  land- 
marks. In  their  spare  time,  they  built 
motor  scooters,  sailing  boats  and  surf 
boards  out  of  junk.  They  turned  worn- 
out  truck  tires  into  rubber  heels.  They 
invented  a  beer  can  opener  that  made 
the  air  hole  and  the  drinking  hole  at  the 
same  time.  They  collected,  manufactured 
^nd  endlessly  sold  souvenirs.  What  they 
couldn't  buy,  make  or  invent,  they  "ob- 
tained" or  "procured."  Somehow,  they 
always  had  what  they  needed. 

They  were  older  than  most  troops.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  war,  their  average 
age  was  35.  Many  were  WW!  veterans. 
Most  were  volunteers,  until  the  last  part 
of  the  war.  And  their  age  inspired  many 
a  dig.  "Never  hit  a  Seabee."  the  Marines 
would  say.  "He  might  be  some  Marine's 
father."  The  Seabees  took  that  kind  of 
joshing  well.  They  even  made  up  "Junior 
Seabee"  badges,  which  they  gave  to  de- 
serving Marines.  "The  Marines."  they 
pointed  out,  "only  capture  territory.  It's 
the  Seabees  who  improve  it." 

Actually,  the  Seabees  and  the  Ma- 


rines were  quite  a  team.  The  Marines 
would  charge  up  the  beaches  with  the 
Seabees  close  behind,  setting  up  to  un- 
load the  transports.  There  was  a  rivalry 
between  them  that  was  more  friendly 
than  anything  else. 

ON  TiNiAN  ISLAND,  Scabce  battalions 
"adopted"  B-29  crews.  Several 
times  a  week,  all  the  members  of  a  bomb- 
er's flying  and  ground  crews  would  visit 
"their"  Seabee  battalion  and  explain  what 
targets  had  been  hit.  what  resistance  was 
met,  etc.  The  Seabees  responded  to  this 
inside  look  at  the  air  war  by  providing 
"their"  crews  with  as  many  of  the  lux- 
uries of  home  as  possible.  Adopted  B-29 
crews  ate  Seabee-supplied  steaks;  slept 
on  soft.  Seabee-renovated  mattresses; 
drank  cold  beer;  snacked  on  ice  cream, 
courtesy  of  the  Seabees — and  had  flush 
toilets  the  Seabees  procured  from  Sai- 
pan. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Guiuan,  on 
Leyte  Gulf,  a  battalion  "misdesigned" 
part  of  the  layout,  to  give  its  men  mo- 
ments when  they  hurled  epithets  at 
bomber  pilots.  They  put  their  open  air 
theater  right  under  the  landing  pattern 
of  the  big  bomber  strip  they'd  built  across 
Calicoan  peninsula  on  Samar.  Night 
after  night,  key  words  of  the  movie  being 
shown  were  drowned  out  by  B-24's  com- 
ing in  in  the  darkness  overhead.  For 


months  in  1945,  the  theater  was  the 
source  of  howls  and  curses  every  few 
minutes  all  evening.  The  fact  that  they 
could  hear  each  plane  coming  and  knew 
when  they  were  about  to  miss  part  of  the 
sound  track  made  it  an  exquisite  form 
of  torment.  That  was  almost  the  very 
beginning  of  complaints  about  too  much 
noise  around  airports. 

As  the  war  progressed,  Seabee  ranks 
began  to  fill  up  with  younger  inductees. 
But  the  essential  character  of  the  group 
never  changed.  Older  men  were  sprinkled 
throughout  the  newer  units  and  soon 
made  traditional  Seabees  of  newcomers. 

The  main  Seabee  job  was  to  build,  re- 
pair and  maintain.  Build  they  did — in 
rain,  snow,  muck,  heat  and  cold — often 
while  nearly  being  eaten  alive  by  insects. 
Repair  could  be  even  worse. 

Cmdr.  Joseph  Blundon — also  cited  in 
Huie's  book — described  how  the  6th 
Seabees  kept  the  airstrip  operational  at 
Henderson  Field  on  Guadalcanal.  After 
a  little  experience,  the  battalion  came  up 
with  a  formula  for  how  much  damage 
one  Japanese  bomb  could  do  to  the  steel 
Marston  matting  of  the  airstrip,  and  how 
much  earth  it  took  to  fill  a  shellhole  be- 
fore the  mat  could  be  repaired  over  it.  So 
they  stored  scores  of  one-bomb-repair- 
units  along  the  airstrip  before  the  bombs 
fell.  During  a  raid,  all  hands,  even  cooks. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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manned  "crater  crew"  repair  stations  in 
foxholes  along  the  edge  of  the  field,  while 
loaded  trucks  with  men  and  gear  to  re- 
pair the  Marston  mat  stood  by  under 
jungle  cover. 

"The  moment  the  bombers  passed 
over,  these  men  boiled  out  of  the  holes 
and  raced  for  the  craters,"  while  the 
trucks  and  their  crews  stormed  out  of 
hiding  to  repair  the  mats. 

"We  found  that  100  Seabees  could 
repair  the  damage  of  a  500  lb.  bomb  hit 
on  an  airstrip  in  40  minutes.  But  we 
needed  all  of  this  speed  and  more.  In 
24  hours,  on  Oct.  13  and  14  [1942].  53 
bombs  and  shells  hit  the  Henderson  air- 
strip. 

"Our  worst  moments  were  when  the 
Jap  bomb  or  shell  failed  to  explode  when 
it  hit.  It  still  tore  up  our  mat  and  it  had 
to  come  out.  When  you  see  men  choke 
down  their  fear  and  dive  in  after 
an  unexploded  bomb,  so  that  our  planes 
can  land  safely,  a  lump  comes  in  your 
throat  and  you  know  why  America  wins 
wars.  .  .  ." 

Fate  and  natural  inclination  gave  the 
Seabees  an  enormous  advantage  in  the 
unofficial,  makeshift  business  world  that 
grew  up  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Seabees  had  plenty  of  contact 
with  the  seaborne,  land  and  air  forces, 
as  well  as  with  newcomers  just  over  from 
the  states.  Each  group  always  seemed  to 
want  souvenirs  from  other  spheres  of 
action — possibly  to  suggest  to  folks  back 
home  that  they'd  been  where  they  hadn't. 

The  Seabees,  most  of  whom  were  older 
than  the  combat  troops,  were  wise  in  the 
ways  of  the  world.  Many  of  them  had 
well-developed  business  instincts.  They 
understood,  to  be  frank  about  it.  the 
value  of  a  buck.  They  were  also  manu- 
facturers— if  need  be. 

These  factors  made  the  Seabees  the 
middlemen  of  the  Pacific  during  WW2. 
the  wholesalers  and  retailers  who  some- 
how procured  (or  made)  whatever  was 
in  demand. 

As  everyone  knows  from  war  movies, 
the  Seabees'  main  stock  in  trade  was 
souvenirs.  And  this  is  a  truth  in  war 
movies.  Many  were  genuine  souvenirs, 
bought  from  soldiers,  airmen  and  Ma- 
rines, and  resold  at  a  far  higher  price. 
They  were  very  often  sold  to  sailors,  who 
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had  few  opportunities  to  get  them  on 
their  own.  There  were  Japanese  knives 
and  swords  and  flags  and  pistols  and 
badges  and  parts  of  uniforms — anything 
that  could  be  clearly  identified  as  former 
enemy  property  was  good  enough. 

When  demand  exceeded  supply,  which 
was  most  of  the  time,  the  Seabees  did 
their  best  not  to  disappoint  the  souvenir 
seekers.  If  no  Japanese  general's  sword 
could  be  found,  a  Seabee  might  make  one 
from  the  leaf  spring  of  an  old  jeep.  One 
such  sword,  alleged  to  have  been  taken 
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from  the  Japanese  commander  at  Saipan, 
sold  for  $600  at  a  raffle.  Enemy  flags 
were  also  a  hot  item  and  the  Seabees 
never  got  hold  of  enough  of  them  to 
satisfy  the  demand.  But  they  soon  found 
that  the  Army  was  willing  to  trade  them 
parachutes  for  plywood  sheets.  Cut  up 
and  colored,  the  parachutes  made  per- 
fectly fine  Japanese  flags.  According  to 
one  tale,  a  Navy  lieutenant  bought  such 
a  flag  from  a  Seabee  unit  for  $50  and  a 
bottle  of  stateside  bourbon.  He  was  sure 
of  its  authenticity  because  it  had  a  Japa- 
nese inscription  on  it.  When  he  got  home, 
he  had  it  translated.  The  inscription 
read:  "You  have  been  taken  for  a  ride 
by  the  I  33rd  Seabees."  It  is  probably  not 
true — but  it  will  stand  for  more  truth 
than  will  ever  be  revealed. 

One  way  to  provide  genuine  souvenirs 
was  to  scavenge  downed  Japanese  planes, 
which  were  very  plentiful  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  war.  When  Japanese  planes 
flew  over  Seabee  positions,  the  men 
would  take  to  their  foxholes  and  eye  the 
planes  like  vultures.  Usually,  it  wouldn't 
be  long  before  a  P-38  or  two  came  along 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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people  working  to  help  all  older 
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million  Americans  over  55. 
AARP  takes  up  where  the 
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leaves  off.  To  help  older  people 
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Pharmacy  service. 
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represented  by  over  four  million 
AARP  members,  AARP  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  get  over-the- 
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and  supplies  at  realistic  prices  and 
have  them  delivered  to  your  home, 
postage  paid. 
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When  you're  retired,  you  can't  afford  to  be  sick.  But 
being  human,  that's  hard  to  avoid.  And  because  Medicare 
doesn't  cover  everything,  you  wind  up  with  extra  expenses. 

As  a  member  of  AARP,  you  won't  need  to  worry  quite  so 
much  that  a  cold  might  lead  to  the  flu.  Because  you  can  enroll 
in  our  reasonably  priced  group  health  plans  that  provide 
benefits  for  extra  expenses. 
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mended service,  has  assisted 
thousands  of  mature  persons  to 
supplement  their  retirement  income 
in  a  number  of  major  metropolitan  areas  across  the  country. 
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to  them. 
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to  taking  care  of  your  health. 
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.   contains  news  and  features  of  special 
interest  to  older  people. 

To  help  cover  the  cost  of  these  publications, 
AARP  has  annual  membership  dues  of  $2. 

Which  makes  our  brand  of  social 
security  rather  inexpensive. 
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and  shot  down  the  Japanese  aircraft. 
Then  the  Seabecs  would  leap  out  ot  their 
foxholes  and  run  to  where  they  thought 
the  plane  would  fall.  The  most  experi- 
enced of  them  could  tell  where  that 
would  be,  within  a  few  feet.  Moments 
after  it  hit,  they  were  all  over  it,  like 
locusts,  "field  stripping"  it  for  anything 
of  value.  The  souvenir  yield  was  so  high 
from  downed  Japanese  planes  that,  at 
one  point,  when  the  P-38s  seemed  to  be 
dropping  them  over  Army  bases  and  not 
Seabec  camps,  one  Seabee  is  supposed 
to  have  complained  to  MacArthur  about 
the  "collusion." 

SOUVENIRS  also  were  obtained  in 
wholesale  quantities  from  the  Army 
and  the  Marines  in  return  for  hot 
showers,  ice  cream  and  the  like.  And 
rarely  was  an  established  Seabee  camp 
without  hot  showers  and  ice  cream  for 
long. 

One  type  of  souvenir  manufactured 
by  the  Seabees  without  any  deception 
was  the  cat-eye  ring.  The  Seabees  talked 
about  the  cat-eye  as  if  it  were  some  kind 
of  semiprecious  stone.  Actually,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  part  of  the  highly 
polished  shell  of  a  Pacific  snail.  Set  in 
silver  (sometimes  obtained  from  Japa- 
nese searchlights),  such  a  ring  could 
bring  $50. 

Another  hot  item  was  liquor,  if  that 
word  can  be  used  to  describe  the  stufT. 
Seabee  ingenuity  had  no  trouble  fer- 
menting local  fruit  and  setting  up  stills. 
One  Seabee  moonshiner  produced  five 
gallons  of  hooch  every  four  days — and 
sold  it  for  $60  a  gallon. 

At  Eniwetok,  a  shipfitter  named  G.A. 
Grey  invented  a  particular  brand  of 
Kickapoo  Juice.  The  exact  formula  is 
still  his  secret,  but  consumers  complained 
that  while  it  had  the  desired  wallop  it 
seemed  to  be  made  of  potato  peelings, 
coconut  shoots  and  brake  fluid. 

On  Tinian,  three  enterprising  Seabees 
made  a  reasonable  likeness  of  maple 
syrup  from  Tinian's  crop  of  sugar  cane. 
Three  Southerners  who  knew  all  about 
cane  formed  the  Little  Rebel  Syrup  Com- 
pany. This  company  traded  syrup  to 
ships  for  flour,  allowing  both  sides  in  the 
deal  to  enjoy  pancakes  and  syrup  for 
breakfast  quite  often. 

Seabees  exercised  the  same  ingenuity 
on  the  job.  When  a  bulldozer's  head  gas- 
ket blew  out  on  Ellice  Island  and  there 
were  no  replacement  gaskets  available, 
the  Seabees  made  one  from  thin  sheets 
of  metal  and  paper.  A  Seabee  chief  on 
Samoa  made  a  replacement  condenser 
out  of  waxed  paper,  tinfoil  from  a  ciga- 
rette pack  and  an  old  beer  can.  On  Guad- 
alcanal, a  Seabee  officer  managed  to  keep 
captured  Jap  trucks  running  by  making 
replacement  radiators  out  of  metal  ammo 
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boxes.  This  trick  eventually  became 
standard  throughout  the  Pacific. 

When  Seabees  found  themselves  short 
on  replacement  tires,  they  filled  the  old 
ones  with  a  mixture  of  palm  tree  sawdust 
and  cement — and  the  trucks  kept  rolling. 
In  many  locations,  they  used  Coke  bot- 
tles as  insulators  for  power  and  telephone 
lines.  If  a  Seabee  smashed  his  watch 
crystal,  he  made  a  replacement  from  the 
Plexiglas  of  a  wrecked  plane  windshield. 
Seabees  figured  out  how  to  repair  broken 
dentures,  using  ground  rubber  and  ce- 
ment. On  one  occasion,  when  no  silver 
stars  were  available  for  a  newly  promoted 
general,  a  Seabee  took  two  quarters  and 
manufactured  thein  on  the  spot. 

In  the  Russell  Islands,  a  Chief  Motor 
Machinist's  Mate  discovered  a  way  to 
combine  a  jeep  motor  and  amphibious- 
type  generators  to  make  a  power  plant 
capable  of  charging  as  many  as  1 6  auto 
batteries  in  30  hours. 

On  Guadalcanal,  a  Seabee  noticed 
that  our  tanks  had  one  glaring  weakness 
— an  open  sprocket  hole  over  which  the 
tread  revolved.  A  Japanese  soldier  with  a 
crowbar  could  stop  one  dead,  just  by 
sticking  it  into  the  hole.  The  Seabee  cor- 
rected the  tank  designer's  oversight  in 
about  20  minutes.  He  cut  a  circular  piece 
out  of  a  discarded  oil  drum  and  welded 
it  over  the  sprocket. 

Oil  drums  served  as  a  source  of  raw 
material  for  practically  every  object  you 
can  imagine.  They  were  used  for  drain- 
age pipes,  roofing,  smokestacks,  stoves, 
washing  machines,  revetments,  shower 
baths,  bathtubs,  walls,  dock  shoring,  ice 
cream  machines  and,  in  at  least  one  case, 
a  canoe — with  Japanese  seaplane  floats 
for  outriggers. 

.Some  of  this  ingenuity  was  built  in  to 
the  very  material  the  Seabees  used.  Take 
pontoons.  If  the  Army's  "secret  weapon" 
was  the  jeep,  the  "secret  weapons"  of 
the  Seabees  were  the  bulldozer  and  the 
pontoon — the  latter  an  unglamorous  steel 
box  five  by  five  by  seven  feet  in  size. 

EVER  SINCE  1936,  the  Civil  Engineer- 
ing Corps  of  the  Navy  had  been 
working  on  some  way  to  quickly  build  a 
variety  of  barges,  small  yard  craft  and 
other  floating  equipment  in  the  event  of 
a  major  amphibious  war  in  the  Pacific. 
By  1940,  a  Navy  captain,  John  N.  Lay- 
cock,  had  begun  to  develop  what  later 
became  the  steel  pontoon. 

What  he  came  up  with  was  nothing 
more — apparently — than  a  bunch  of  flat 
metal  sheets,  six  of  which  would  make 
a  big  steel  box.  What  made  it  unique 
and  versatile  was  its  system  of  heavy 
steel  angles  and  special  hardware,  or 
"jewelry,"  which  allowed  it  to  be  joined 
with  other  boxes  in  an  astonishingly  wide 
variety  of  arrangements. 


The  flat  sheets  could  be  stacked  in 
holds  and  shipped  overseas  using  a 
minimum  of  cargo  space — if  there  were 
someone  on  the  other  end  to  assemble 
them.  The  Seabees'  overseas  pontoon 
assembly  depots  became  the  "someone 
on  the  other  end."  The  sheets  could  be 
made  into  pontoons  and  the  pontoons 
could  be  assembled  in  combinations  for 
use  as  barges,  piers  or  bridges.  When  a 
specially  developed  outboard  motor  was 
added,  the  Seabees  had  themselves  a  self- 
propelled  barge  or  a  tug  for  harbor  or 
beachhead  work.  Cranes,  pile  drivers, 
dredges  and  almost  any  other  kind  of 
waterfront  work  equipment  could  be 
mounted  on  a  pontoon  barge.  Equipped 
with  the  necessary  plumbing  and  piping, 
a  batch  of  pontoon  barges  could  be  used 
as  fuel  and  water  tanks  and,  with  a  little 
plumbing,  water  distributors.  With  a 
door  cut  into  them,  pontoons  made  fine 
paint  or  gear  lockers.  A  Seabce  C3ok  in 
the  Russell  Islands  even  converted  a 
pair  into  an  oven  and  a  grill. 

The  pontoon  really  came  into  its  own 
in  the  Sicily  landings  in  1943.  The  Sicily 
beaches  were  shallow  and  sloping.  LSTs 
couldn't  get  close  enough  to  them  to 
dump  their  loads  of  tanks,  etc.  But  some- 
one figured  out  how  to  connect  pontoons 
into  long,  two-pontoon-wide  causeways. 
These  were  hung  on  the  sides  of  LSTs. 
As  the  ships  approached  the  shore,  the 
causeway  sections  were  cut  loose  and 


launched  into  the  water,  with  Seabee 
crews  riding  them.  Their  momentum 
carried  them  into  the  beach,  where  they 
were  then  connected  into  300-foot 
lengths  and  bolted  onto  the  LSTs.  In  a 
matter  of  minutes,  the  vehicles  were  roll- 
ing ashore,  to  the  consternation  and 
astonishment  of  the  Germans.  This  sys- 
tem was  also  later  used  in  Korea  and 
Vietnam. 

Riding  their  pontoon  causeways  up  to 
the  beach,  the  Seabees  suffered  23% 
casualties. 

ON  Normandy's  beachheads  an  even 
more  elaborate  pontoon  variation 
helped  bring  tanks,  trucks,  and  artillery 
from  the  landing  craft  to  the  beaches. 
Seabee-built  barges,  six  pontoons  wide 
and  30  pontoons  long,  powered  by  two 
of  the  special  pontoon  engines,  were  used 
to  unload  offshore  LSTs  in  two  trips,  de- 
livering precious  heavy  equipment  to 
the  shore  over  treacherous  sandbars  that 
would  have  grounded  the  LSTs.  These 
craft,  probably  because  of  their  size  and 
ponderous  shape,  were  called  Rhino 
barges.  They  might  have  been  awkward 
and  unwieldy,  but  on  D-Day  they  were 
invaluable. 

The  Seabees  didn't  fight  if  they  didn't 
have  to.  But  often  they  had  to.  They 
were  trained  in  the  use  of  the  carbine  and 
the  Browning  automatic  rifle. 

The  first  combat  hero  of  the  Seabees 


was  Seaman  First  Class  Buckey  Meyer, 
of  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  "obtained"  a  ma- 
chine gun  for  his  Guadalcanal  foxhole 
and  "procured"  some  ammunition  from 
the  Marines.  One  day,  when  Japanese 
planes  appeared  overhead,  he  let  loose 
with  the  machine  gun.  Meyer  knocked 
down  a  Zero  and  got  a  Silver  Star  for 
his  efforts.  Later,  he  was  killed  in  a 
Japanese  air  raid  while  working  on  a 
pontoon  barge. 

In  May  1944,  on  Los  Negros  island 
in  the  Admiralties,  just  north  of  eastern 
New  Guinea,  the  40th  Seabee  Battalion 
was  assigned  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
of  the  Army.  Its  object  was  to  put  the 
unused  and  much  bombed  Japanese  air- 
strip at  Momote  into  operation.  The 
Army  captured  the  airfield,  all  right,  but 
while  the  Seabees  were  at  work  on  it. 
the  Japanese  counterattacked  in  greater 
force  than  anyone  suspected  was  present. 
Two  Seabee  officers  and  100  men  took 
over  a  sector  of  the  perimeter  and  occu- 
pied a  trench  that  they  dug  with  the 
battalion's  ditch  digger.  They  armed 
themselves  with  automatic  rifles  and 
knives,  and  set  up  a  truck-mounted  20 
mm  gun  behind  them.  Meanwhile,  other 
Seabees  landed  and  started  to  grade  and 
clear  the  runways  and  taxiways  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle.  Others  drove  bull- 
dozers into  the  jungle  to  clear  fire  lanes 
for  Army  guns,  using  the  blades  now  to 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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days... or  get  your  money  back 


THAT'S  RIGHT!  Now  there's  a  guaranteed-safe  way  for  you  to  TRIPLE  your  money 

in  30  days  or  less  without  risking  one  red  cent !  You  can  start  small  or  start  large . . . 

watch  a  $50.00  investment  grow  to  $150.00,  or  watch  $500.00  grow  to  $1,500.00  —  all 
within  a  month!  Or,  if  you  wish,  you  can  start  with  no  investment  whatsoever,  and  still 
enjoy  the  same  fantastic  200%  profits  that  have  made  the  spare  time  of  others  worth  as 
much  as  $25.00 . . .  $50.00 . . .  yes,  even  as  much  as  $100.00  per  hour ! 


WE  MEAN  IT!  Now  there's  a  guaran- 
teed-safe  way  for  you  to  actually 
TRIPLE  your  money  Inside  of  one  short 
month  .  .  .  without  risking  one  red 
cent!  You  can  start  as  large  or  as 
small  as  you  want .  . .  watch  a  $50.00 
investment  grow  to  $150.00,  or  watch 
$500.00  grow  to  $1,500.00  -  all 
within  30  days!  Or,  if  you  prefer,  you 
can  start  with  no  investment  whatso- 
ever, and  still  rake  in  fantastic  200% 
profits  that  can  make  your  spare  time 
add  up  to  a  full-time  income  with  an 
absolute  minimum  of  effort!  The  se- 
cret? Merlite  Rings  —  rings  that  look 
as  if  they  must  sell  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  each,  but  that  re- 
tail for  just  $6.00  to  $39.00!  All  you 
do  is  show  them  to  your  friends  and 
watch  them  sell  themselves  —  while 
YOU  make  up  to  $26.00  and  more  on 
every  sale!  Plenty  of  extras,  too  — 
FREE  gift  boxes,  FREE  same-day  deliv- 
ery, FREE  drop-ship  service.  PLUS  a 
Lifetime  Guarantee  on  every  ring  pur- 
chased from  you! 

Everybody  buys  Merlite  Rings  —  on 
sight!  There's  no  selling  required,  no 
"sales  pitch"  or  high-pressure  tactics 
needed!  Just  SHOW  these  rings,  and 
watch  your  profits  pour  in!  Imagine  a 
dazzling  collection  of  over  100  exquis- 
ite, high-fashion  styles  for  men  and 
women  .  .  .  rings  that  LOOK  as  if  they 
must  cost  hundreds,  even  THOUSANDS 
of  dollars  each,  but  that  YOU  can  offer 


at  the  unheard  of  low  price  of  only 
$6.00  to  $39.00  each!  Nobody  can 
resist! 

Imagine  rings  featuring  the  famous 
DIA-SIM  the  man-made  stone  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass  like  a  dia- 
mond, and  with  so  much  of  the  fiery, 
blazing  beauty  of  a  dia.iiond  that  only 
the  trained  eye  of  a  jeweler  can  tell 
them  apart!  Imagine  high-fidelity  sim- 
ulated rubies,  emeralds,  even  breath- 
taking star  sapphires  .  .  .  plus  the 
most  treasured  of  genuine  gem  mate- 
rials —  opals,  ivory,  cameos,  jades, 
and  others!  ALL  are  set  in  designer- 
created  settings  of  lOK  filled  gold. 
18K  heavy  gold  electroplate,  or  solid 
sterling  silver.  ALL  are  individually 
gift-boxed.  And  ALL  are  guaranteed  in 
writing  to  give  a  Lifetime  of  Satisfac- 
tion! 

AND  REMEMBER  -  every  one  of 
these  gorgeous  rings  pays  YOU  a  whop- 
ping TWO  HUNDRED  PERCENT  PROFIT! 
Sell  a  $15.00  ring,  and  pocket  $10.00 
.  .  .  sell  a  $39.00  ring,  and  pocket 
$26.00.  Sell  three,  four,  five  rings  an 
hour,  and  you've  got  a  part-time  busi- 
ness that  pays  you  a  FULL-TIME  in- 
come! 

NO  INVESTMENT  REQUIRED!  Best  of 
all,  you  can  get  started  in  this  fan- 
tastically lucrative  business  for  the 
cost  of  a  postage  stamp!  Mail  the  cou- 
pon below,  and  we'll  rush  you  EVERY- 
THING you  need  to  start  making  money 


NOW:  our  lavish,  full-color  Customer 
Presentation  Catalogue  showing  the 
complete  Merlite  Collection,  a  detailed 
Profit  Manual,  a  handy  pocket  ring 
sizer,  wholesale  order  forms  .  . .  PLUS 
a  Special  Offer  that  lets  you  obtain 
our  $8.00  Professional  Jeweler's  Dis- 
play Case  . . .  FREE!  There's  no  charge, 
no  obligation  —  so  mail  the  coupon 
TODAY! 


MERLITE  INDUSTRIES,  INC.  Dept.  95 
114  East  32nd  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

FREE  and  without  any  obligation  on  my 
part,  rush  me  full-color  Merlite  Rings 
Selling  Outfit,  so  I  can  start  enjoying 
GIANT  PROFITS  with  Merlite  Rings! 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


CITY_ 


-ZIP- 


I  STATE  

I  In  Canada:  MOPA  CO.  LTD. 
I  371  Dowd  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 
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Huge  savings  on  tiny,  all-in- 
the-ear,  behind  the  car,  eye- 
glass and  body  models.  New 
space  age  models  are  so  tiny 
and  well  concealed  your  clos- 
est friends  may  never  even 
notice,  FREE  HOME  TRIAL 
Low  as  $10  monthly.  Money 
back  guarantee.  If  your  doctor 
recommends  you  use  a  hearing 
aid,  ask  him  about  Prestige  aids. 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  and  confidential  booklet. 
PRESTIGE.  Dept.  D91,  Box  10947,  Houston,  Tex.  77018. 


CATALOG  r^^H 

TABLES! 

•  OFFICE  &  LOUNGE  FURNITURE 

•  BANQUET  &  MEETING  FURNITURE 

•  TENNIS  TABLES 

•  COAT/HAT  RACKS 

Adirondack 

276-0  Park  Ave.  So.;  N.Y.C.  10010 

/  7  • 

CHAIRS! 

Shipping  Points  —  PITTSBURGH  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANGELES 

PUMPS 


BUY  DIRECT  AND  SAVE 
Drain   •  Irrigate   •  Circulate  •  Spray 


Heavy  duty  ball  bearing  pump.  All  metal,  rust- 
proof Type  XB.  Stainless  stiaft.  Use  'A  HP  or 
larger.  1  HP  1,200  GPH  50'  tiigfi  or  3,000 
/Ik-GPH  25-  well.  5,200  GPH  max.  IW  in; 
1"  out.  Belt  or  direct  drive.  $14.95 
Type  P  won't  rust  or  clog.  Bronze  bear- 
ing. To  2,400  GPH.  1"  in;  %"  out.  »9.95 
P'pd  casti  with  order. Money  back  Guarantee. 
LABAWCO  Box46  Belle  Mead  N J 08502 


MAKE    $12  AN  HOUR  AT  HOME 


Let  Me  Prove  It  To  You  FREEl 

I'll  show  you  how  Plastic  Laminating 
at  home,  spare  time,  can  give  you  as 
much  as  $12  each  hour  you  operate.  Table- 
top  machine  .sets  up  an.vwhere.  Easy.  Fun, 
No  experience  needed.  We  furnish  every- 
thlnK.  We'll  even  help  finance  you.  No 
house-to-house  selling.  No  salesman  will  call. 

WARNER,  Dept.  L-8-CD,  1512  Jarvis,  Chicago,  IL.  60826 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Trfttn  quickly  in  8  nhort  weeks  at  Toledo 
for  m  briKht  future  with  secarity  in  the  vital 
meat  buetnesR.  Big  par.  full-time  iobs— 
HAVE  A  PROFITABLE  MARKET  OFYOUR 
OWN  I  Time  payment  plan  available.  Diplo- 
,  ma  ffiven.  Job  help.  Thousandft  of  boc- 
ceanlul  graduates.  OUR  50th  YEAR1  Send 
Now  lor  biff  new  illustrated  FREE  catalog.  No  obliffation. 
G  1    aPDroved.  No.  0197T 

MATIONAt  SCHOOL  or  MCAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-G5,  Toledo,  Ohio  43604 


BIG  BENEFIT  CAREERS 


You're  out  and  on  your  own  as  a  Staff 
Insurance    investigator.    Set    your  own 
schedule.    New   car.    Expense  account. 
Huge  benefits  increase  value  of  pay- 
check by  up  to  50%!  No  selling.  Secur- 
ity, opportunity  in  rich  business.  See' 
how  you  can  start.  Send  now  for  Free 
bool<  of  Facts.  No  obligation.  Write' 
Universal  Schools,  1129  20th  St.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036  Dept.  11054  C-107 


HYDRAULIC  JACK  REPAIRS 


Earn  While  You  Learn  In  Your  Spore  Time 

Trained  and  qualified  mechanics  needed  NOW  to  service 
inoperative  hydraulic  jacks.  BIG  opportunity  for  ambitious 
men.  We  show  you  HOW  —  in  your  basement  or  garage  to 
earn  spare  time  cash  in  an  expanding  industry.  Don't  wait, 
ACT  NOW!  Get  the  facts. 

Write  for  folder  No.  A-4  and  free  bonus  offer. 


Hydraulic  Jack  Repair  Manual  Co.,  Inc. 

a.  P.O.  BOX  3  •  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y.  10314 


MARTINS  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNSSCHOOLS-FAIRS 

Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  V/HOLtSALE  Critolog  for  1973. 

MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO..  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA  50501 


clear  a  lane  and  again  raised  as  a  shield, 
behind  which  they  fired  at  the  foe. 

In  the  Japanese  assault,  the  Seabees 
distinguished  themselves  by  capturing 
two  machine  gun  positions  and  a  Bofors 
gun.  They  took  47  casualties,  with  nine 
killed.  General  MacArthur  awarded 
them  the  Army's  Distinguished  Unit 
Badge,  and  President  Roosevelt  gave 
them  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

In  the  Treasury  Islands,  when  a  pill- 
box manned  by  12  Japanese  held  up  a 
Marine  advance  and  pinned  them  down, 
a  28-year-old  Machinist's  Mate  First 
Class,  Aurelio  Tassone,  hopped  into  his 
bulldozer,  raised  the  blade  as  a  shield 
and  drove  the  big  machine  right  up  to 
the  pillbox.  Then  he  smothered  it  with 
earth.  He  got  a  Silver  Star  for  his  action. 
Soon  after,  the  Seabees  were  being 
supplied  with  armored  bulldozers,  which 
could  do  the  same  job  somewhat  more 
safely. 

On  New  Georgia,  in  July  1943,  a  de- 
tachment of  Marines  charged  ashore 
from  landing  craft  in  a  dawn  assault  and 
rushed  up  the  beach  looking  for  Japanese 
troops.  They  were  greeted  by  a  party  of 
Seabees  that  had  already  landed  on  the 
enemy-held  island  to  make  reconnais- 
sance for  an  airfield  site.  As  the  com- 
mander of  the  detachment  told  the 
Marines,  "The  Seabees  are  always  glad 
to  welcome  the  Marines." 

DURING  THE  course  of  WW2,  the 
Seabees  received  countless  decora- 
tions and  letters  of  commendation  for 
their  efforts. 

"Our  Marines  returning  from  the 
fronts  have  had  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  work  of  our  Navy's  rugged  fighter- 
builders.  Wherever  Marines  have  gone, 
they  have  seen  their  Seabee  comrades 
performing  miracles  of  construction  and 
repair,  often  under  heavy  fire,"  wrote 
Gen.  Thomas  Holcomb,  Marine  Corps 
Commandant. 

"I  don't  know  how  we  could  have 
gotten  along  without  the  Seabees,"  de- 
clared Gen.  Alexander  A.  Vandegrift, 
who  also  became  the  Marines'  Com- 
mandant. Another  Marine  General, 
H.M.  "Howling  Mad"  Smith  called  the 
Seabees  "the  find  of  this  war." 

"The  only  trouble  with  your  Seabees," 
wrote  Douglas  MacArthur  to  Admiral 
Moreell,  "is  that  you  don't  have  enough 
of  them." 

A  little  more  than  five  years  after 
WW2  had  ended,  the  Seabees  were  at  it 
again,  in  Korea.  At  the  start  of  that 
conflict,  there  were  only  3,300  Seabees 
in  the  Navy.  At  the  war's  peak,  there 
were  some  1 5,000  on  active  duty. 

Many  of  the  Seabees  who  found  them- 
selves in  the  muck  and  mud  of  Korea 
were  the  same  men  who  had  struggled 


THE  SEABEES  IN  WW2 
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against  those  elements  in  WW2.  And 
they  performed  similar  stunts. 

In  Korea,  the  Seabee's  greatest  mo- 
ment came  at  the  Inchon  landing.  Not 
only  were  they  instrumental  in  making 
that  landing  technically  possible  in  the 
face  of  30-foot  tides,  but  they  also 
brought  supplies  ashore,  as  they  had  so 
many  times  in  WW2. 

Soon  after  the  landing,  while  the 
Marines  were  staking  out  a  beachhead, 
they  saw  a  locomotive  steaming  toward 
them  from  enemy  territory,  on  tracks 
miraculously  left  intact.  The  Marines 
were  instantly  alert.  For  a  while,  they 
were  certain  they  were  about  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  a  North  Korean  counter- 
attack. But  it  was  only  the  Seabees,  who 
had  captured  the  train  several  miles  be- 
hind enemy  lines  and  were  bringing  it  up 
to  help  transport  equipment  inland.  They 
were  "at  it  again,"  as  one  Marine  officer 
put  it,  with  a  grudging  smile. 

The  Seabees  also  participated  in  the 
construction  of  American  base  camps  in 
the  Antarctic  in  three  separate  opera- 
tions. The  first  was  in  1947.  Then  there 
was  another  in  1955  and  still  another 
in  1966-67.  The  last  program  involved 
almost  200  Seabees.  Among  other 
things,  they  built  a  6,000-foot  runway 
entirely  out  of  ice,  on  McMurdo  Sound, 
working  in  temperatures  as  low  as  minus 
65  degrees. 

In  Vietnam,  though  the  new  Seabees 
there  were  a  young  outfit,  composed 
mostly  of  20-  and  21 -year-olds,  they 
proved  that  they  deserved  the  name  Sea- 
bee.  In  that  country,  they  participated 
in  what  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Moorer, 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
called  "the  largest  single  construction 
program  in  the  history  of  the  world." 
Performing  construction  at  the  rate  of 
$10  million  a  month,  they  built  camps 
for  Marine,  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
troops  equivalent  to  a  city  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  a  half  million.  They 
built  four  and  a  half  miles  of  bridges,  a 
quarter  million  lineal  feet  of  runways 
and  taxiways  and  more  than  four  million 
square  feet  of  warehouse  space.  They 
also  manufactured  a  half  million  tons  of 
asphalt. 

Their  Vietnam  operation  reached  its 
peak  in  1969,  when  some  25,000  Sea- 
bees were  on  the  job.  By  January  1971, 
that  figure  had  been  cut  in  half,  as  the 
need  for  construction  projects  in  that 
country  tailed  off.  and  soon  only  a  token 
work  force  remained. 

Today,  the  Seabees  are  again  receding 
into  history.  But  their  name,  tradition 
and  legend  remain.  the  end 
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can  do  a  real  hydraulic  mining  job  on 
any  plaque  or  impacted  food  left  in  hard- 
to-see  spots  after  a  routine  cleaning.  But 
start  with  low  pressure  and  work  up,  and 
if  you  have  tender  gums  consult  your 
dentist  before  using  a  water  pick.  The 
water  jets  are  effective  because  they  are 
powerful. 

On  another  front,  we  seem  quite  close 
to  a  food  additive  that  will  cut  down 
tooth  decay.  Phosphates  added  to 
sugary  foods  offer  considerable  promise 
of  correcting  whatever  it  is  about  eating 
refined  sugar  that  helps  the  decay  bac- 
teria. 

There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  is 
the  removal  of  phosphate  from  raw 
sugar  that  has  made  refined  sugar  so  bad 
for  teeth.  Phosphate — which  is  another 
of  the  substances  necessary  for  life — 
may  also  strengthen  the  enamel  as  fluo- 
rides do. 

If  this  proves  out  (and  it  is  almost  a 
sure  thing  right  now),  phosphate  food  ad- 
ditives will  probably  create  no  such  con- 
troversy as  was  stirred  up  by  adding 
fluorides  to  public  water  supplies.  We 
can  imagine  commercial  makers  of 
sweets  rushing  to  phosphates  without 
any  hint  of  compulsion,  and  vying  with 
each  other  in  their  advertising  claims  of 
"The  Sweet  That  Helps  Your  Teeth," 
"Eat  Gooey  Wooey,  the  candy  dentists 
recommend,"  or  "Crunchy  Wunchy,  the 
candy  with  10%  more  phosphate." 

Two  MIT  scientists.  Dr.  Robert  S. 
Harris  (a  nutritionist)  and  Dr.  Abra- 
ham E.  Nizel  (a  dentist)  have  fairly  well 
demonstrated  that  TMP  (short  for  a 
phosphate  called  trimetaphosphate)  pro- 
tects teeth  against  the  effect  of  a  high 
sugar  diet.  Exactly  how  it  works  isn't 
certain  and  it  may  have  multiple  good 
effects.  Combined  with  fluorides,  TMP 
seems  to  fortify  the  enamel  better  than 
phosphate  or  fluorides  do  separately. 
And  apparently  it  either  makes  refined 
sugar  distasteful  to  decay  bacteria  or 
less  useful  to  them  as  a  raw  material  for 
acid  manufacture. 

Dr.  Harris  stumbled  on  the  phosphate 
trail  while  studying  the  diets  of  people 
in  New  England  and  Texas  back  in  1950. 
The  Texas  group  seemed  to  have  less 
than  half  as  many  cavities  as  New  Ens- 
landers  who  were  getting  the  same  diet. 
Analyzing  the  foods,  he  found  a  differ- 
ence. The  corn  and  milk  in  Texas  had 
a  higher  phosphate  level  than  in  New 
England.  Something  else  might  have 
been  responsible,  so  he  added  phosphates 
to  the  diet  of  the  New  England  group. 
Their  cavity  rate  dropped  to  that  of  the 
Texas  group. 

He  teamed  up  with  Dr.  Nizel  in  more 
than  1 50  studies  with  various  phosphates 
in  diets  of  rats  and  ham^tf^rs.  The  re- 
sult is  TMP,  which  can  reduce  cavities 
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in  laboratory  rats  by  95%.  The  amount 
of  phosphate  that  works  best  is  a  2% 
addition,  which  is  almost  exactly  the 
amount  removed  from  sugar  in  the  re- 
fining process. 

TMP  is  being  tested  in  a  study  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  at  the  Florida  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  in  St.  Augustine.  With 
parental  permission,  groups  of  children 
are  being  given  chewing  gum  every  day, 
some  of  it  laced  with  TMP,  some  of  it 
not.  Results  will  be  available  in  about  a 
year  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  believe  that  TMP  will  prove  it- 
self as  an  additive  in  such  things  as 
candy,  pre-sweetened  cereal  and  tooth- 
paste. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, which  holds  the  TMP  patent 
rights,  has  been  negotiating  with  a  half 
dozen  or  so  companies  about  licensing 
rights  for  using  TMP  in  various  products. 
The  first  to  incorporate  TMP  might  well 
be  a  toothpaste.  Gillette  Co.,  the  razor 
maker,  is  known  to  be  interested  in  de- 
veloping and  marketing  a  TMP  tooth- 
paste and  perhaps  a  TMP  mouthwash. 

MIT  emphasizes  that  more  must  be 
done  before  TMP  goes  on  the  public 
market.   It  still  needs  the  approval  of 


the  Food  &  Drug  Administration.  MIT 
hopes  that  its  already  extensive  testing 
of  the  compound  might  shorten  the 
usual  four  years  it  takes  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment's okay.  The  best  guess:  a  TMP 
toothpaste  within  three  years,  followed 
soon  after  by  TMP  candy  bars,  pre- 
sweetened  cereals,  chewing  gums,  soft 
drinks  and  other  assorted  goodies.  Just 
imagine  telling  your  child  to  "eat  your 
candy  bar,  it's  good  for  you." 

A  number  of  other  developments  in 
dentistry,  which  are  not  all  on  the  main 
trail  of  stopping  decay  and  gum  disease, 
are  worthy  of  note. 

These  would  include  a  new  way  to 
apply  fluorides  orally  so  that  children 
can  get  do-it-yourself  daily  applications 
without  a  dental  appointment  every  day. 

The  country  is  still  full  of  people  who 
are  mad  at  the  compulsory  medication 
of  everyone  by  adding  fluorides  to  pubHc 
water.  Easy  voluntary  fluoridation  would 
be  preferable  politically,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  Many  dentists  have  taken  to  ap- 
plying fluorides  with  a  brush  during 
office  visits,  and  children  whose  enamel 
is  still  forming  are  the  chief  targets. 

Now  there  is  a  fluoride  gel  that  is  ap- 
plied in  a  fitted  mouthpiece  that's  worn 
a  few  minutes  a  day.  Tests  on  school- 
children in  a  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  suburb 
{Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  dramatic  Eisenhower  Dollar  now  takes 
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OUR  OWN  SUPPLY  LIMITED! 

We've  only  a  limited  number  of 
these  coins  so  we  urge  you  to  re- 
quest one  or  more  now!  When  our 
supply  of  gold-plated  coins  runs 
out,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  more! 
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PERSONAL 


LAST-MINUTE  TAX  REMINDERS. 
HEALTH  COSTS,  HEALTH  CARE. 
PHASE  3  COST  RISES? 

By  mid -month  you  will  have  to  settle  up  your  federal  income  tax  for 
1972  with  Unc-le  Sam.  A  little  care  in  doing  this  can  save  you  headaches 
later  on.  First  of  all,  avoid  simple,  careless  slips.  Thus: 

•  Be  sure  your  name  (and  your  spouse's)  is  on  the  return,  along  with 
your  address. 

•  List  your  occupation  (and  your  wife's,  if  she  has  one)  together  with 
Social  Security  numbers. 

•  Attach  all  W-2  forms,  and  be  sure  they  agree  with  what  you  report 
on  the  income  tax  return  itself. 

•  Sign  and  date  the  return  (otherwise  it's  not  valid). 

•  Double-check  all  your  figures. 
As  for  computing  the  tax  itself: 

This  time  there  are  two  forms — a  short  form  (1040A)  and  a  long  form 
(1040).  The  short  form  is  easy  to  fill  out  because  you  don't  have  to  itemize 
deductions.  But  before  you  take  this  quick  route,  remember  that  the  short 
form  allows  a  married  couple  a  maximum  of  only  $2,000  worth  of  deduc- 
tions. So  if  you  have  any  sizable  medical  or  dental  bills,  interest,  taxes, 
contributions,  alimony,  moving  expenses,  etc.,  you  may  be  ahead  of  the 
game  by  using  the  long  form  and  itemizing.  In  fact,  the  government  advises 
you  to  figure  both  ways  if  you  have  any  doubts,  and  then  choose  the  route 
that  will  give  you  the  better  break. 

A  handy  guide  for  your  tax  work,  by  the  way,  is  "Your  Federal  Income 
Tax  1973  Edition"  (issued  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service;  generally 
available  at  post  offices  for  75('). 

♦  *  *• 

Hej  e  are  some  recent  developments  and  statistics  in  the  field  of  health 
and  health  care: 

HOSPITAL  COSTS:  These  have  slowed  their  steep  rate  of  climb  some- 
what (they  lemain  under  wage  and  price  controls),  but  nevertheless  the 
national  average  for  a  da.y's  stay  in  a  hospital  with  meals,  nursing  care  and 
laboratory  tests  now  is  slightly  over  $100. 

HIGH  i3LOOD  PRESSURE:  More  and  more  educational  campaigns  are 
being  cranked  up  to  make  Americans  aware  of  the  perils  of  high  blood 
pressure  (hypertension).  Estimates  are  that  maybe  23  million  adults  have 
the  malady — which  could  make  them  susceptible  to  heart  attacks  and 
strokes — but  that  only  about  half  that  number  are  aware  of  their  condition. 
Hypertension  can  be  controlled  effectively  on  a  long-term  basis  via  drugs; 
but  the  physician  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  them,  because  sorne 
do  have  side  effects. 

KIDNEY  TRANSPLANTS:  Kidney  ailments  are  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive afflictions  a  person  can  contract.  But  some  relief  may  be  in  sight. 
Normally,  if  you  have  a  transplant,  you  pay  the  donor's  hospital  expenses 
which — when  added  to  your  own — run  your  bills  sky-high.  But  now  the 
Health  Insurance  Association  of  America  is  recommending  that  the  donor's 
bills  be  paid  by  the  donor's  insurance  company.  Chances  are  good  that  the 
recommendation  will  be  accepted. 

*  *  ♦ 

Although  nobody  expects  runaway  inflation  during  Phase  3  of  price  and 
wage  controls,  some  fairly  stiff  price  hikes  are  likely. 

Food  heads  the  list.  In  this  category,  meat  will  be  the  biggest  riser, 
mainly  because  Americans  tend  to  eat  more  meat  and  better  grades  when 
incomes  are  rising.  Overall,  look  for  about  a  4<^V  price  rise. 

The  cost  of  services  also  will  go  up  sharply.  Rents  already  have  had 
steep  climbs  and  will  continue  to  get  stiffer.  Remember  that  the  price  of 
services  depends  a  great  deal  on  labor  costs.  As  long  as  these  keep  moving 
ahead,  so  will  service  costs. 

As  for  auto  prices,  they  have  been  fairly  stable.  There  have  been  some 
slight  increases  (around  $50)  because  of  safety  and  pollution-control 
equipment  required  by  the  government.  But  increases  of  around  $100  may 
be  in  the  offing  to  cover  higher  labor  and  material  costs. 

By  Edgar  A.  Grunwald 
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showed  that  the  gel  gave  as  much  as 
80%  protection  against  cavities.  The 
kids  used  the  mouthpiece  from  three  to 
five  minutes  a  day  for  two  years. 

A  similar  project  in  Stickney  Town- 
ship. III.,  involved  the  use  of  a  more 
concentrated  gel  for  just  25  days,  with 
good  early  results. 

Another  novelty  is  an  acrylic  plastic 
tooth  to  replace  an  extracted  tooth.  It 
includes  roots  molded  from  a  cast  of  the 
original  tooth.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  "takes  root"  in  the  emptied 
socket. 

Dr.  Arthur  Ashman,  of  Columbia 
University,  has  implanted  plastic  teeth 
in  15  patients,  who  have  worn  them  for 
up  to  four  years  without  trouble.  Such 
teeth  arc  molded,  fitted  and  wired  in  im- 
mediately after  extraction.  After  a  few 


months  the  jawbone  surrounds  the  base 
and  grows  through  holes  Ashman  drills 
in  his  false  teeth.  The  gums  take  hold, 
and  the  wire  is  then  removed.  In  many 
obvious  ways,  this  is  superior  to  the 
usual  dentures  or  bridgework.  A  col- 
league of  Ashman,  Dr.  Milton  Hodosh, 
of  Tufts  University,  has  experimented 
with  variations  on  the  Ashman  teeth.  He 
has  been  putting  most  of  them  in  ba- 
boons, where  they  have  lasted  as  long 
as  ten  years  even  though  the  baboons 
have  gnawed  on  coconut  husks  and  cage 
bars. 

Such  teeth  aren't  going  to  be  ready 
for  anything  more  than  experimental 
dentistry  for  some  time,  so  don't  ask 
your  dentist  for  one  yet. 

Dr.  James  Hayward.  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  has  successfully  transplanted 
teeth  from  a  sister  to  a  brother.  They 
were  impacted  in  the  sister's  mouth  and 
had  to  come  out,  while  her  brother 
needed  exactly  those  bicuspids.  They 
made  themselves  at  home  in  their  new 
mouth,  and  one  of  them  even  developed 
a  cavitv  there  that  had  to  be  filled.  Tooth 
transplants  face  the  same  problem  as 
other  transplants.  If  you  don't  get  the 
right  type  of  donor  the  tooth  may  simply 
be  rejected.  But,  at  least  in  a  limited  way, 
transplanting  has  been  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully. 
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Drs.  Melvin  Goldman  and  Joseph 
Kronman,  of  Tufts,  have  come  up  with 
a  "chemical  drill"  that  should  be  a  boon 
to  people  who  need  drilling.  It  has  the 
mysterious  name  GK-1-1.  Sprayed  on 
tooth  decay,  it  melts  most  of  the  de- 
cayed matter  away  in  from  one  to  seven 
minutes,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
job.  A  little  bit  of  drilling  may  be 
needed  to  finish  the  job,  but  hardly 
enough  to  bother  the  worst  worrywart. 

The  rights  to  GK-1-1  are  now  the 
property  of  the  Warner-Lambert  phar- 
maceutical house.  It  is  putting  it 
through  extensive  tests  and  asking  the 
FDA  for  permission  to  market  it.  If  you 
have  a  cavity  now,  don't  wait  out  the 
FDA  four  years  delay  before  it  will  ap- 
prove new  chemicals  for  human  use. 

DENTISTS  have  never  been  happy 
with  the  adhesives  used  to  hold  fill- 
ings in  place.  The  best  one  available  sticks 
to  the  fillings  very  well,  but  not  that  well 
to  the  teeth.  Very  often,  more  of  your 
tooth  must  be  drilled  out  than  what  is 
decayed,  to  notch  and  roughen  the  tooth 
so  the  filling  will  hold  better.  Quite  a 
few  years  ago  an  intensive  effort  was 
started  by  organized  dentistry  to  learn 
the  secrets  of  barnacles,  whose  glue — 
regularly  applied  under  water  by  the 
barnacles — is  the  most  adhesive  sub- 
stance known  to  man. 

No  late  report  on  the  barnacle  study 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  writer. 
But  there  are  other  developments  in  the 
effort  to  replace  the  stickum  of  Ger- 
many's P.  Steenbock,  which  has  been 
the  chief  dental  adhesive  since  1903. 

Two  Londoners,  Alan  Wilson  and 
Brian  Kent,  now  have  a  new  and  better 
dental  glue — a  combination  of  alumina, 
cryolite,  fluorite  and  quartz.  Not  only 
does  it  stick  well  to  unroughened,  un- 
notched  dental  surfaces,  it  also  looks 
almost  exactly  like  tooth  enamel,  and  can 
be  used  as  a  filling  for  very  small  holes 
and  cracks.  The  engineering  world  is 
even  eying  it  for  difficult  industrial  welds 
and  cementings.  It  too  is  still  on  the 
waiting  list  while  it  is  being  further 
tested  for  FDA  approval  here  and  is  four 
or  more  years  away  from  general  usage. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  filling 
materials  that  are  long-lasting,  easily  in- 
stalled and  both  cheaper  and  better 
looking  than  gold,  silver  or  porcelain. 
One  mixture  uses  powdered  quartz  and 
an  epoxy  resin  base,  not  much  different 
from  household  epoxy  glues.  Another 
uses  an  acrylic  plastic  base  similar  to  the 
stufT  Dr.  Ashman  uses  to  make  his  rooted 
false  teeth.  The  newer  filling  materials 
are  especially  suited  to  filling  cavities  in 
front  teeth,  where  a  natural  look  is  im- 
portant for  the  continued  beauty  of  your 
winsome  smile.  Most  of  these  materials 
are  not  waiting  for  FDA  approval  and 
are  in  use  in  many  dentists'  offices  to- 
day. THE  END 
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GETZEM  made  with  QUMOX  hormone  at- 
tractant  &  food  odors  fish  loue.  Penetrates 
deep  into  the  water.  One  tube  catches 
dozens  of  fish.  Legal  in  every  state.  $1.50 
per  tube,  3  for  $3.95  with  your  choice  of: 
trout,  carp,  salmon,  etc.  Norkin  Labora- 
tories, Dept.  AL-43GZ,  809  Wyandotte, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105. 


PEWTER-TYPE  MUGS.  Set  of  4  with  Colony 
Seals  of  Ohio,  Plymouth,  Virginia  &  Peter 
Stuyvesant  (NY)  Colonies  +  Legion  em- 
blem. $27.95  set  ppd.  One  mug  with  your 
State  Seal  $7.00  ppd.  BankAmericard  & 
Master  Charge  accepted.  Order  from 
National  Emblem  Sales,  The  American 
Legion,  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 


MOW/  Improved  and  Patented 

RUPTURE-EASER' 


(A  Truss) 

No  laces  —  instant 
pull-strap  adjustment 

N0  Fitting  Required 

Right  or  >  ^95 
R.t  Nn  wv  i     Lett  Side  1^ 

3097641  iRl  ^  Double..  $8.95 

Strong,  form-fitting,  washable  sup- 
port for  reducible  inguinal  hernia.  Snaps  up  in 
front.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as 
after  operation  support.  For  men,  women,  chil- 
dren. Send  measure  around  the  lowest  part  of 
abdomen  and  state  right,  left  side  or  double. 
Add  750  postage.  PIPER  BRACE  CO.  Dept.  AL-43 
811  Wyandotte  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105 


STAMP 

Grab  Bag 

only  10* 


Giant  grab  bag  of  over 
100  unassorted  foreign 
stamps!  Africa,  Asia, 
Europe,  South  Seas,  etc. 
You  will  also  receive  the 
most  wonderful  catalog  of  stamp  offers  in 
America.  This  offer  made  to  gather  new  names 
for  our  stamp  mailing  list.  Just  send  name, 
address,  zip  and  lOf  to:  LITTLETON  STAMP 
&  COIN  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  G-20,  Littleton, 
N.  H. 03561 


MAGNIFYING  GLASSES 


A  Blessing  For  Folks  Over  40 

Read  small  print.  Do  fine  detail  work. 
Stylish  sturdy  frames,  polished  optical 
hardened  lenses.  SEE  CLEARER  IN- 
STANTLY. 10  Day  Home  Trial.  Not  Rx 
or  for  astigmatic  or  diseased  eyes.  Choose: 

□  Magnifying  Glasses  with  dark  frame. 
Wear  like  regular  glasses.  Only  $4.95. 

□  Half  Magnifiers.  Read  small  print. 
See  over  top  for  distance.  Neat.  .$5.97. 

□  Clip-On  Magnifiers.  Clips  over  pre- 
scription glasses.  Light-weight.  $4.95. 

Send  age,  sex.  Pay  mailman  plus  C.O.D. 
or  send  money  &  we  pay  postage. 

Precision  Optical  Co. 

Dept.  34-E,  Rochelle,  Illinois  61068 

KILL  LAKE  WEEDS 

New  Aquacide  pellets 
destroy  unwanted 
underwater  weeds. 
Easy  to  use.  Lasts  for 
months.  Spread  like 
grass  seed,  and  special 
2-4D  concentrate  kills 
weeds  at  any  depth. 
Used  and  tested  by 
many  state  conserva- 
tion departments. 


Before 

Alter 

'-.'■•-Ici*.  ' 

10  lb.  can,  (Treats  4.000  sq.  ft. 
of  lake  bottom)   $15.95  plus  $■> 
for  postage.    (50  lb.  carton,  $55 
plus  $5  shipping) 
Or  write  for  free  information  to: 

AQUACIDE  CO. 

308  Prince  St.,  Dept.  4-K,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101 


HELP  YOUR  POSTOFFICE  HELP  YOU 

Zip  Code  ALL  your  mail 


Sale  on 
scarce  dates 


Lincoln  Cents— 15c  each 
1910  11  14  16  17  18  19S  20D  20S  21  24  25  26  27  280 
1929D  29S  30  30D  BOS  34  34D  35  35D  35S  36  36D  35S 

1937  37D  37S  38  39  39S  40  40D  40S  42  42D  42S  43  430 
1943S  44D  44S  45  45S  46  450  46S  47S  485  49S  505 
1951S  52  52S  53D  535  54  545  55D  60D 

Jefferson  Nichels~25<  each 

1938  39  40  400  405  41D  41S  42  420  42S  43P  435  44 
1944D  445  45P  45D  455  463  475  48D  485  490  495  50  510 
1952D  523  53D  535  54  54D  543  55D  56  56D  58 
Roosevelt  Dimes— 30:  each 

1946  46D  465  47  47D  475  48  48D  485  49  49D  50  500  503 
1951  51D  515  52  520  525  53  53D  535  54  540  543  553 
1956D  570  58  580  590  60  60D 

To  enjoy  these  savings  over  our  regular  prices,  simply 
circle  dates  wanted  and  send  this  ad  with  remittance. 
(Minimum  order  $1.)  Money-back  guarantee. 

Superior  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  TM-16,  15  Maple  St.,  Littleton,  N.H.  03561 


WHITE'S  ELECTRONICS,  INC.  manufacture 
the  World's  Largest  and  Finest  Line  of  Mineral 
and   n^elal   Detectors.  Gfiosttowning, 
beacticombing.  bottle  hunting,  coin  hunting-all 
types   of   TREASURE   HUNTING  or 
PROSPECTING,  amateur  or  professional. 
Detect  conductive  metals-Gold,  Silver,  Copper 
Nuggets-Coins-Rings-Jewelry,  etc. 
Underwater  or  on  the  land,  "There  are  no  finer 
at  any  price"  25  production  models  to  choose 
frpm-T.R.  or  B.F.O.  Priced  from   JJSJfl  up 
—Always  specify  tht  Blua  &  Gold  - 
ASK  f  OR  WHITE  S  BV  NAME 
-Fr«e  LilArslur*- 


WHITE'S  ELECTRONICS 


Rm.  No.  502  101 1  Plaaunt  Valley  Rd. 

Swset  Home,  Oregon 
33784  Haiel  Strict          Elk  A*r  Industrial  Park 
Abbotsford.  B.C.,  Dexter  Drive.  East 

Canada  Eirhart,  Indiana  46514 
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PARTING  SHOTS 


"I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  we're  calling  in  this  model 
to    make    necessary  safety-adjustments." 


■I  MF.  '\"\Ti:rtif  \N"  1  i;<;inN  maga/tne 


TO  THE  LETTER  .... 

As  a  ixsult  of  ;)  bittci  aiguiiieiit,  liiisbaiid  and  wite  were  not  speaking 
lo  eatli  oilier.  Upon  retiring  for  the  niglit  the  husband  handed  his  wife 
a  icrse  note  whicii  read:  "Call  nie  at  seven  in  the  morning." 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  nine.  As  he  hurried  lo  dress,  he  noticed  a  note 
beside  his  own:  "It's  .seven.  Get  up,  you  bum!  " 

Lt  ciLi.F  J.  Goodyear 


HEAVY  BABY 

A  man  who  had  discovered  the  joys  of  fishing  became  even  moi-e 
insistent  than  most  fishermen  upon  recounting  his  triumphs  to  skep- 
tical acquaintances.  Disgruntled  by  their  thinly  veiled  hints  that  he 
was  a  liar,  he  bought  a  pair  of  scales,  installed  them  in  his  game  room 
and  had  his  friends  watch  as  he  weighed  his  fish. 

One  evening  a  neighbor  burst  in  excitedly  to  borrow  the  scales.  He 
was  back  in  ten  minutes,  his  face  flushed  with  delight.  "Congratulate 
me,"  he  cried.  "I'm  <^ie  father  of  a  24-pound  baby  boy!" 

He,\r>  E.  Leabo 


A  PENNY  SAVED 

The  mistress  had  sent  her  new  maid,  a  Scotch  girl  named  Mary,  to  post 
an  important  letter  and  was  anxiously  awaiting  her  return. 

"Did  you  post  my  letter  all  right,  Mary?"  she  asked,  as  the  maid  entered. 

"Oh,  yes,  ma'am!"  replied  Mary,  holding  some  change  out  to  her  mistress. 

"What  is  this  for?"  again  asked  her  employer.  "I  gave  it  to  you  for 
the  stamp." 

"Oh  1  didn't  have  to  use  it,  ma'am.  1  put  tiic  letter  in  the  box  when 
iioljody  was  looking."  explained  the  innocent  and  thrifty  Mai^. 

D.  R.  Stamo 


NEAT  TIMING 
The  weather  man  anticipates 
Three  days  of  heavy  rain, 
Enough  to  flood  the  highways 
And  clog  up  every  drain. 

He  also  forecasts  swirling  tides, 
High  winds,  and  other  tricks. 
And  when  will  this  be  hitting  us? 
Why,  Friday  night  at  six! 

RoiiERr  Gordon 

ASTUTE  AND  HIRSUTE 

A  modern  young  man's  hair  appears  lo 
l)e  his  mane  concern. 

Wai.i  S  rRi  i(;u  ril  l- 

FAULTY  NOTION! 
Shoppers  stared  as  I  passed  down  the 

length  of  the  mall. 
(I  looked  great! — Proof  was  home  in  the 

mirror  on  my  wall.) 
The  sweet  ego  I  felt,  having  caught  every 

eye. 

Disappeared  in  a  rush  when  a  friend 

whispered  why: 
My  unprincipled  zipper  (the  length  of  a 

spine), 

Made  for  covering  backsides,  now 
showed  most  of  mine! 

Barb  liROWNiNt; 

COMING  OR  GOING! 

Most  of  us  would  be  glad  to  pay  as  we  go, 
if  we  could  only  catch  up  on  paying  for 
where  we've  been. 

Thomas  LaMance 

ESCAPE 
He  who  escapes  his  city  fair. 
With  its  gray  polluted  air. 
Should  choose  his  route  with  utmost 
care — 

Lest  in  seeking  smogless  breeze 
He  find  among  the  forest  trees 
Other  escapees,  pair  by  pair. 
Nestling  in  the  campgrounds  there — 
All  throwing  garbage  everywhere. 

A.    D.  Mll.LHAM 


"It's  sure  great  to  be  back  in 
here  with  you  guys  again.  I  really 
missed  our  barbershop  quartet." 
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HABAND'S  INCREDIBLE  MAN-MADE  POLYMERIC 


Brown 
Oxford 


YES 

2pai 
fo 
onl 

15'-= 


outer  space  shoes 


If  they  came  from  outer  space  they  couldn't  be 
newer.  Yet  millions  and  millions  of  pairs  are  in  use. 

Men  like  the  far  lighter  weight,  the  scoff-at-scuff 
leather-like  uppers  and  the  life-of-the-shoe  PVC 
soles  and  heels.  They  like  the  fresh  good  looks  of 
our  newer  styles.  You  may  have  been  skeptical,  but 
these  unheard  of  prices  should  change  your  mind. 
Why  ignore  progress? 

See  and  Try  Them  On,  Right  At  Home,  ON  APPROVAL! 

^Go  look  in  any  shoe  store.  Check  their  styles.  This  is  what  you'll  see.  Oxfords 
[Loafers.  Monk  Straps.  New  Summer  Braids.  But  why  pay  $15  to  $30  a  pair? 
You  can  enjoy  good  looking  new  shoes  more  when  they  cost  a  fair  price. 
Here's  meaningful  reUef  from  spiraling  prices 


PAIRS 
FOR 


2    pairs  f  or  $15.9$ 


LEATHER  SHOE  PRICES  ARE  ZOOMING 
BEYOND  ALL  FAIRNESS  OR  REASON! 


How  long  can  anyone  afford  to  keep  overspending  for 
shoes?  Especially  when  shoes  that  look  and  feel  and 
wear  like  a  million  are  right  here  now  at  such  tremen- 
dous price  advantage!  2  pairs  for  $15.95!  These  are 
not  cheap  shoes  —  they  are  a  new  construction  shoe 
that  saves  you  money,  gives  excellent  service. 


Black 
Monk 
Strap 


WE  INVITE 

Your 
On-Approval 
At-Home 
INSPECTION 

ABAND's"' 


If  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  inflation 
and  yet  require  good  quality,  try  our 
shoes.  You  get  top  quality  uppers  that 
NEVER  NEED  A  SHINE,  Lifetime 
laces,  life-of-the-shoe  PVC  sole  and 
heels,  flexible  support  shank  in  the 
arch,  gentle  foam  heel  cushions, 
superior  gentleman's  detailing,  even 
the  new  luxury  linings! 


Incredible 

OUTER  SPACE SHOES 

2 pail's  ^r?  95  POST 
for    19  PAID 


SIZES  AVAILABLE  - 

Is  Yo 

ur 

Size  Here? 

5'/.  |6 

6% 

7  1  T/, 

9 

9% 

10 

11 



A 

*^ 

i 

i 

B 
C 

D 

E 

EEC 

Brow/n 
Braid 
Loafer 


HABAND  COMPANY 
Direct  Service  Department 
265  North  9th  Street 
Paterson,  New  Jersey  07508 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  the 
shoes  specified  below,  for  which 
I  enclose  my  remittance  of  $ 


Color  &  Style 

How 
Many 

Size 

1  

Width 

Color  &  Style 

How 
Many 

 1 

Size 

1  = 

Mdth 

Black 
LOAFER 

White 

MONK  STRAP 

Brown 
OXFORD 

Brown  Strap 
WING-TIP 

Black 
OXFORD 

Brown 

Braid  LOAFER 

Black 

MONK  STRAP 

Then  let  us  show  you  our  shoes.  The  man  who 
ignores  this  new  product  improvement  is  like  the 
man  .who  won't  ride  in  an  airplane.  Why  deny 
progress?  Do  not  deny  yourself  the  cushion  soft 
lightweight  comfort.  Do  not  deny  yourself  these 
IMPORTANT  SAVINGS! 


C^ttm^ittttPf  *  b  ""'^^■'^^^^"^  ^t'^K'^y  remittance  will 


HABAND 


Paterson, 
New  Jersey 
07508 


VISIT  OUR  STORES 

or  we  will  be  proud 
to  send  them  for  your ' 

OIM  APPROVAL, 
At-Home  Inspection.; 

MAIL  THIS 
COUPON! 


704-41 

Name  .  . 


be  refunded  in  full  if  upon  receipt 
I  do  not  choose  to  wear  them. 


Apt. 

'Street  # 


City 


I  State 


ZIP 
CODE 


Winston  tastes  good,  iSHStOn  I 
when  a  cigarette  should. 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Snnoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


PACK  OR  BOX 


1  972  R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 


BOX:  20  mg."tar",  1.3  mg.  nicotine, 
PACK:  21  mg."tar",  1.4  mg.  nicotine,  av.  per  cigarette,  FTC  Report  AUG.'72. 


